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ITINERARY OF GENERAL WASHINGTON FROM JUNE 
15, 1775, TO DECEMBER 23, 1783. 


BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER. 


[In preparing an Itinerary of General Washington during the war for 
independence, the compiler does not propose to limit himself to simple 
statements of comings and goings, but will endeavor to present, in chron- 
ological sequence, the story of Washington’s connection with the events 
of the period, and the gradual steps by which, through his unselfish, un- 
tiring and patriotic services, the independence of his country was accom- 
plished. All the usual sources of information, such as the newspapers 
and individual diaries of the day, monographs on particular battles, and 
movements of the army, special biographies, county, city, local, and 
general histories, will be carefully consulted. Much reliance, however, 
will be placed on the introduction of Washington’s own letters, quota- 
tions from which will not only afford information as to dates and locali- 
ties, but will also give the causes for his movements and the ends he 
desired and worked for. It is hoped that in this way the dry detail of 
an itinerary may be avoided, and the story of the Revolution as con- 
nected with Washington’s direct personality, its beginnings and end- 
ings, may prove interesting to others besides the historical student. 

W. S. B.] 


1775. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1775. 


At Philadelphia, as a delegate to Congress from the Col- 
ony of Virginia: On this day Congress, in session at the 
VoL. x1v.—8 (111) 
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State House, Resolved, “That a General be appointed to 
command all the Continental Forces, raised or to be raised 
for the defence of American liberty. 

“‘ That five hundred dollars per month be allowed for the 
pay and expences of the General. 

“The Congress then proceeded to the choice of a General 
by ballot, and GEORGE WASHINGTON, Esq., was unani- 
mously elected.”—Journal of Congress. 


The second Continental Congress met at Philadelphia, May 10, 1775, 
and it is recorded by John Adams, that ‘‘ Colonel Washington appeared 
every day in his uniform, and by his great experience and abilities in mili- 
tary matters, was of much service to all.’? At the session of June 15, 
however, in consequence of Mr. Adams having stated at a previous meeting 
that it was his intention to propose for the office of Commander-in-Chief, a 
gentleman from Virginia, and one of their body, Washington was not 
present. The nomination was made by Thomas Johnson, a delegate from 
Maryland. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 16. 

At Philadelphia, in Congress: “The President [John 
Hancock] informed Col. Washington that the Congress had 
yesterday unanimously made choice of him to be General 
and Commander in Chief of the American forces, and re- 
quested he would accept of that employment; to which Col. 
Washington standing in his place answered. 

“© ¢ Mr. President. 

“¢ Though I am truly sensible of the high honor done me 
in this appointment, yet, I feel great distress from a con- 
sciousness, that my abilities and military experience may 
not be equal to the extensive and important trust: How- 
ever, as the Congress desire it, I will enter upon the mo- 
mentous duty, and exert every power I possess in their 
service and for support of the glorious cause. I beg they 
will accept my most cordial thanks for this distinguished 
testimony of their approbation. 

“‘¢ But, lest some unlucky event should happen unfavour- 
able to my reputation, I beg it may be remembered by every 
Gentleman in the room, that I this day declare with the 
utmost sincerity, I do not think myself equal to the com- 
mand I am honored with. 
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“¢ As to pay, Sir, I beg leave to assure the Congress, that 
as no pecuniary consideration could have tempted me to 
accept this arduous employment, at the expence of my do- 
mestic ease and happiness, I do not wish to make any 
profit from it. I will keep an exact account of my ex- 
pences. Those I doubt not they will discharge, and that 
is all I desire.’ ””—Journal of Congress. 


MONDAY, JUNE 19. 

At Philadelphia: Receives his commission, appointing 
him “ General and Commander in Chief of the army of the 
United Colonies, and of all the Forces now raised, or to be 
raised by them.” 


‘Philadelphia, 19 June 1775. I have been called upon by the unani- 
mous voice of the colonies to take command of the continental army. It is 
an honor I neither sought after, or was by any means fond of accepting, 
from a consciousness of my own inexperience and inability to discharge the 
duties of so important a trust. However, as the partiality of the Congress 
has placed me in this distinguished point of view, I can make them no other 
return but what will flow from close attention and upright intention—for 
the rest I can say nothing.’’— Washington to John Parke Custis. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 20. 

At Philadelphia: “On Tuesday morning [June 20] the 
three battalions of this city and liberties, together with the 
artillery company, a troop of light horse, several companies 
of light infantry, rangers and riflemen, in the whole about 
two thousand, marched out to the Commons, and, having 
joined in brigade, were reviewed by General Wasurnerton, 
who is appointed Commander in Chief of all the North 
American forces by the honorable Continental Congress, 
when they went through the manual exercise, firings and 
manceuvres, with great dexterity and exactness.” — Pennsyl- 
vania Evening Post, June 22, 1775. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 22. 

At Philadelphia: Is entertained at a farewell supper, 
given in his honor, at the City Tavern (Second Street above 
Walnut), at which several distinguished citizens of Phila- 
delphia assisted. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 23. 


Leaves Philadelphia: “ Yesterday morning [June 23] 
the Generals WasHineTon and Lex set off from this city 
[Philadelphia] to take command of the American army at 
Massachusetts Bay. They were accompanied from town by 
the troop of light horse, and by all the officers of the city 
militia on horseback, who went no farther than about five 
miles, when they returned, but the former continued with 
them, and how far they will go is uncertain.” — Pennsylvania 
Evening Post, June 24, 1775. 


Washington left Philadelphia on horseback, and travelled in that man- 
ner all the way to Cambridge, the first entry in the account current that he 
rendered at the conclusion of the war being as follows: ‘To the purchase 
of five Horses (two of which were had on credit from Mr. James Mease) to 
equip me for my Journey to the Army at Cambridge—& for the Service I 
was then going upon—having sent my Chariot and Horses back to Virginia, 
£239 —.’’ General Schuyler, Thomas Mifflin, and Joseph Reed were also 
of the party, which before reaching Trenton was met by a courier bearing 
despatches to Congress, concerning the battle of Bunker Hill. The troop 
of light horse which acted as an escort, is now known as the “ First Troop 
Philadelphia City Cavalry.”? It was organized November 17, 1774, and 
bears an honorable record for services rendered during the war. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 24. 


At New Brunswick, New Jersey : “ General Washington, 
with his retinue, is now here [New Brunswick], and pro- 
poses to be at Newark by nine to-morrow morning. The 
situation of the men-at-war at New York (we are informed) 
is such as to make it necessary that some precaution should 
be taken in crossing Hudson’s river, and he would take it 
as a favor if some gentlemen of your body would meet him 
to-morrow at Newark, as the advice you may then give him 
will determine whether he will continue his proposed route 
or not.”—General Schuyler to the President of the New York 
Provincial Congress. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 25. 


At Newark, New Jersey: Meets a committee appointed 
by the Provincial Congress of New York to attend him 
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to the city. Committee: John Sloss Hobart, Melancthon 
Smith, Richard Montgomery, and Gouverneur Morris. 
Arrives at New York about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
crossing the Hudson at Hoboken. 


“ June 25—This afternoon at four [? two] o’clock, General Washington, 
attended by Generals Lee and Schuyler, and the light-horse of Philadelphia, 
on the way for the American camp at Cambridge, landed at Colonel Lispen- 
ard’s seat, about a mile above New York [in the vicinity of Laight Street, 
near Greenwich], from whence they were conducted into the city, by nine 
companies of foot, in their uniforms, and a greater number of the principal 
inhabitants of that city than ever appeared on any occasion before.’’—Riv- 
ington’s Gazetteer, June 29, 1775. 


MONDAY, JUNE 26. 

At New York: Receives and answers, at half-past two in 
the afternoon, an address from the New York Provincial 
Congress, and leaves for Kingsbridge. 


“New York. July 3. 1775.—On Monday last [June 26] General 
WASHINGTON with his suite, attended by the several New York Military 
Companies, and likewise by a Troop of Gentlemen of the Philadelphia Light 
Horse, commanded by Captain Markoe, and a number of the inhabitants of 
this city, set out for the Provincial Camp at Cambridge, near Boston. The 
General rested that night at Kingsbridge [fourteen miles from the city], and 
the next morning proceeded on his journey ; The Troop returned to this 
city the next evening, and departed hence for Philadelphia, the Thursday 
following.” —Pennsylvania Journal, July 5, 1775. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27. 

Leaves Kingsbridge: General Schuyler, who had been 
commissioned to “ take command of all the troops destined 
for the New York department,” accompanied him as far as 
New Rochelle, Westchester County, where they met and 
conferred with General Wooster. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28. 

At New Haven, Connecticut: Reviews a military com- 
pany of students of Yale College, and “lodges at the house 
of the late Isaac Beers.” 


‘“‘New Haven, July 5, 1775.—Last Wednesday [June 28], his excel- 
lency General Washington, Major General Lee, Major Thomas Mifflin, 
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General Washington’s aid-de-camp, and Samuel Griffin, Esq. General Lee’s 
aid-de-camp, arrived in town, and early next morning they set out for the 
Provincial Camp, near Boston, attended by great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants of the town. They were escorted out of town by two companies 
dressed in their uniform, and by a company of young gentlemen belonging 
to the Seminary in this place, who made a handsome appearance, and whose 
expertness in the military exercises gained the approbation of the Generals.” 
—Connecticut Historical Collections. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 


At Wethersfield, Connecticut: “ Philadelphia, June 22, 
1775. This will be handed you by his Excellency, General 
Washington, in company with General Lee, and retinue. 
Should they lodge a night in Wethersfield, you will accom- 
modate their horses, servants, &c., in the best manner at the 
tavern, and their retinue will likely go on to Hartford.”— 
Silas Deane to Mrs. Deane. 


Mrs. Silas Deane, to whom the above quoted letter was addressed by her 
husband, was the widow of Joseph Webb, of Wethersfield, and mother of 
General Samuel Webb. The ‘“‘ Webb House,’ in which they resided, and 
in which Washington, in all probability, stayed on the night of June 29, 
was the place of conference between Washington and Rochambeau, May 
22, 1781. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 30. 

At Springfield, Massachusetts: Meets a committee from 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts-Bay,—Dr. Ben- 
jamin Church and Moses Gill,—who had provided escorts 
for the remainder of the journey, through Brookfield, 
Worcester and Marlborough to Watertown. 


SUNDAY, JULY 2. 


At Watertown, Massachusetts: Arrives in the morning, 
attended by the committee and a train of other gentlemen, 
under escort of a company of horse from Marlborough, and 
receives an address from the Provincial Congress, then in 
session at Watertown, which he answers by letter of July 
4. Leaves in the afternoon, for Cambridge, three miles 
distant, and arrives at two o’clock. 
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MONDAY, JULY 3. 

At Cambridge, Massachusetts: Takes command of the 
army on Cambridge Common, at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and afterwards visits the several posts occupied by the 
American troops. 


Two medals were struck in 1875, in commemoration of the centennial cel- 
ebration of Washington’s taking command of the army. In both of them, 
however, the date is given as of June 3, an inexcusable error. See Baker’s 
‘‘ Medallic Portraits of Washington,’’ Nos. 436, 438. 


TUESDAY, JULY 4. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: Orderly Book.—“ The con- 
tinental Congress, having now taken all the troops of the 
several colonies, which have been raised, or which may be 
hereafter raised for the support and defence of the liberties 
of America, into their pay and service, they are now the 
troops of the United Provinces of North America; and it 
is hoped that all distinction of colonies will be laid aside, so 
that one and the same spirit may animate the whole, and 
the only contest be, who shall render, on this great and try- 
ing occasion, the most essential service to the great and 
common cause in which we are all engaged.” 


The first house occupied by the Commander-in-Chief at Cambridge, as 
head-quarters, was known as the “ President’s House,” built by Harvard 
College in 1726, for the use of its presidents. The house of John Vassall, a 
fugitive royalist, known later as the Craigie house, and still later as the 
residence of Henry W. Longfellow, was made head-quarters about the middle 
of July. This house, which is still owned and occupied by the Longfellow 
family, Washington retained as his quarters, until he left Cambridge for 
New York, April 4, 1776. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge : “‘ Gen. Washington accom- 
panied by Major Gen. Lee, visited the Roxbury camp, works, 
&e.”—Heath’s Memoirs. 


THURSDAY, JULY 6. 
At Head-quarters, Cambridge: Visits all the American 
posts, and reconnoitres the enemy’s works. 
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SUNDAY, JULY 9. 


At Head-quarters, Cambridge: A council of war, in which 
it was unanimously determined to defend the posts as occu- 
pied, and that measures ought to be immediately taken to 
increase the army by recruits. 


The army in front of Boston at this time, composed of troops from Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Connecticut, brought to- 
gether after the battle of Concord and Lexington, was estimated to be about 
fourteen thousand five hundred effective men. Intrenchments had been 
thrown up on Winter and Prospect Hills, on the left, and at Roxbury on 
the right, with works at intermediate points. The college buildings and 
houses in Cambridge were also occupied by the troops. 


THURSDAY, JULY 13. 


At Head-quarters, Cambridge: Visits the camp at Rox- 
bury. 


SATURDAY, JULY 16. 


At Head-quarters, Cambridge: Present at the reading 
before the army, by President Langdon of Harvard College, 
of the Declaration of Congress (July 6), setting forth the 
causes and necessity of the United Colonies taking up arms. 


THURSDAY, JULY 20. 


At Head-quarters, Cambridge: A day of public humilia- 


tion, fasting, and prayer, recommended by Congress, June 
12. 


“July 20, 1775.—I have been much gratified this day with a view of 
General Washington. His Excellency was on horseback in company with 
several military gentlemen. It was not difficult to distinguish him from all 
others ; his personal appearance is truly noble and majestic; being tall and 
well proportioned. His dress is a blue coat with buff colored facings, a rich 
epaulette on each shoulder, buff under dress, and an elegant small sword ; 
a black cockade in his hat.””—Thacher’s Military Journal. 


SATURDAY, JULY 22. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: By general orders of this 
day, the army was distributed into three grand divisions. 
One, forming the right wing, was stationed on the heights 
of Roxbury; it was commanded by Major-General Ward. 
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Another, forming the left wing, under Major-General Lee, 
was stationed on Winter and Prospect Hills; while the 
centre, under Major-General Putnam, was stationed at Cam- 
bridge. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 38. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: A council of war held to 
take into consideration the discovery of the alarming fact, 
that the whole stock of powder in camp, was only nine 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven pounds. 


“ August 5, 1775.—We had a general council the day before yesterday, 
and, to our great surprise, discovered that we had not powder enough to 
furnish half a pound a man, exclusive of what the people have in their horns 
and cartridge-boxes. The General [Washington] was so struck, that he did 
not utter a word for half an hour. Every one else was also astonished.””— 
Sullivan to the New Hampshire Committee of Safety. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 15. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: “To-morrow I expect a 
supply of powder from Philadelphia, which will be a most 
seasonable relief in our present necessity.”— Washington to 
General Schuyler. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 31. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: “ Last Saturday night we 
took possession of a hill [Plowed Hill, Mount Benedict], 
considerably advanced beyond our former lines; which 
brought on a very heavy cannonade from Bunker’s Hill, 
and afterwards a bombardment, which has been since kept 
up with little spirit on their part, or damage on ours.”— 
Washington to the President of Congress. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: A council of war, held to 
consider whether it was expedient to make an attack upon 
the troops at Boston by means of boats, in co-operation with 
an attempt upon their lines at Roxbury. It was unani- 
mously agreed, that, “ considering the state of the enemy’s 
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lines, and the expectation of soon receiving some important 
advices from England, it was not expedient to make the 
attempt.” 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: “ Sep. 18. To the Exps of 
myself and Party in reconnoitering the South & West Shore 
of Boston Harbor. . £16. 6. 4.”— Washington’s Accounts. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 3. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: A council of war, held to 
consider the treachery of Dr. Benjamin Church, director- 
general of the hospital. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4. 
At Head-quarters, Cambridge: A council of war, on the 
treachery of Dr. Church, second sitting. 


Dr. Benjamin Church, who had been a prominent patriot, was discovered 
in an attempt to hold a correspondence with the enemy. The matter, after 
being considered in council, was referred to Congress, who, on November 6, 
directed that he should be closely confined in a jail in Connecticut. He was 
imprisoned at Norwich, but was released in May, 1776, on account of de- 
clining health, and afterwards obtained permission from the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts, in whose charge he was, to visit the West 
Indies; the vessel in which he sailed was never heard of. Dr. Church 
was the first traitor to the Revolutionary cause. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: A council of war held to 
consider an intimation from Congress, that an attack upon 
Boston, if practicable, was much desired. It was decided 
to be impracticable. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 23. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: In conference with a com- 
mittee of Congress appointed to consider the most effectual 
method of “ continuing, supporting, and regulating a Con- 
tinental army.” Committee: Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Lynch, and Benjamin Harrison. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24. 
At Head-quarters, Cambridge: In conference with the 
committee of Congress. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18. 
At Head-quarters, Cambridge: Visits General Ward at 
his quarters, Roxbury. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 3. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: Attends service at the Rev. 
Dr. Appleton’s Church ; discourse by Abiel Leonard, chap- 
lain to General Putnam’s command. 


This was the ‘“‘ Old Congregational Church,’’ which Washington attended 
while in Cambridge, the minister being the venerable Nathaniel Appleton. 
The building was taken down in 1833, and the land sold to the corporation 
of Harvard College. It stood near the spot where Dane Hall now stands. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 11. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: Mrs. Washington arrives 
at Cambridge, accompanied by her son, John Parke Custis, 
and his wife. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: “In the afternoon, Gen. 
Washington and several other General Officers came on to 
the Point [Lechmere’s Point].”—Heath’s Memoirs. 


1776. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 1, 1776. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: Orderly Book.—“ This day 
giving commencement to the new army, which in every 
point of view is entirely Continental, the General flatters 
himself that a laudable spirit of emulation will now take 
place, and pervade the whole of it.” 


The appointment of Washington as Commander-in-Chief of all the Amer- 
ican forces, and the adoption by Congress of the army which had gathered 
before Boston, immediately after the battle of Concord and Lexington, gave 
that army more of a military status than it had possessed as commanded by 
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provincial officers ; yet the enlistments were short, and it soon became neces- 
sary from that and other causes, to reorganize the whole body. The new 
army referred to in the order was enlisted for a year’s service from January 
1, 1776, under a plan agreed upon by Washington and a committee of Con- 
gress, and while the army it replaced had toa certain extent possessed some- 
thing of a national character, yet the new army may certainly be classed as 
the first Continental army, raised for the cause of independence. On this 
day, also, the Union flag, composed of thirteen alternate red and white 
stripes, with the British union (the combined crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew) in the upper corner, was displayed for the first time. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 4. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: “ It is not in the pages of 
history, perhaps, to furnish a case like ours. To maintain 
a post within musket-shot of the enemy, for six months to- 
gether, without [powder], and at the same time to disband 
one army, and recruit another, within that distance of 
twenty odd British regiments, is more, probably, than was 
ever attempted.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 16. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: A council of war, in which 
it was agreed that an attempt ought to be made to conquer 
the ministerial troops in Boston, but that the force was in- 
adequate. The council, therefore, advised the Commander- 
in-Chief to request of the neighboring colonies thirteen 
regiments of militia, to serve till the first of April. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: A council of war, in which 
the Commander-in-Chief advanced what he deemed strong 
reasons for making an immediate assault on the town of 
Boston, by proceeding from Cambridge and Roxbury over 
the ice. This opinion was overruled by the council on the 
grounds that there was not force enough for such an 
attempt, and that the army was deficient in arms and 
powder. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
At Head-quarters, Cambridge: A council of war, in which 
it was decided to take possession of Dorchester Heights on 
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the night of the 4th of March, that being the eve of the 
anniversary of the “* Boston Massacre.” 


TUESDAY, MARCH 5. 

At Dorchester Heights : Awaiting an attack from General 
Howe. ‘“ His Excellency General Washington is present, 
animating and encouraging the soldiers, and they in return 
manifest their joy and express a warm desire for the ap- 
proach of the enemy.”—Thacher’s Military Journal. 


General Howe took command of the army in Boston on the first of Octo- 
ber, 1775, and General Gage sailed within a week afterwards for England. 
The attack, delayed by a boisterous wind which prevented the British from 
landing, was finally abandoned. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 138. 

At General Ward’s Quarters, Roxbury: A council of war, 
in which it was determined, that if Boston was not evacu- 
ated the next day it would be advisable, at all events, to 
fortify Nook’s Hill the next night. 


Nook’s Hill, Dorchester Point, completely commanded Boston, and on 
Saturday, March 16, a strong detachment was sent to fortify it. The 
British discovered it, and cannonaded it during the night. The Americans 
did not return the fire, but maintained their ground. General Howe then 
resolved to evacuate the town without further delay. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 17. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: “I have the pleasure to 
inform you, that this morning [about nine o’clock] the 
ministerial troops evacuated the town of Boston without 
destroying it, and that we are now in full possession.” — 
Washington to Governor Cooke. 


“‘Cambridge, March 21.—Last Sabbath [March 17] a few hours after 
the enemy retreated from Boston, the Rev. Mr. Leonard [chaplain to Gen- 
eral Putnam’s command] preached an excellent sermon, in the audience of 
his Excellency the General [Washington], and others of distinction, well 
adapted to the interesting event of the day, from Exod. XIV. 25. ‘And 
took off their chariot wheels, that they drave them heavily: so that the 
Egyptians said, Let us flee from the face of Israel, for the Lord fighteth for 
them against the Egyptians.’ ’’—Pennsylvania Evening Post, March 80, 1776. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 18. 
In Boston: Dines with James Bowdoin at the house of 
Mr. Erving. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20. 

In Boston: The Commander-in-Chief enters the city with 
the main body of the army. 

Orderly Book, March 20, 1776.—‘‘ Whitcomb’s, Phinney’s and Hutchin- 
son’s Regiments are to march into Boston this day, and remain there until 
further orders, they are to guard the Town and public stores there, and do 
all such fatigue and other duties, as the General commanding there, thinks 
proper to order—Every possible precaution will be taken to destroy the In- 
fection of the small-pox. The Troops now in Boston are to march out, and 
join their respective Regiments, upon being relieved by the Regiments that 
are to march in.” 


THURSDAY, MARCH 21. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: Issues a proclamation for 
the preservation of peace, good order, and discipline, and 
enjoining “ All officers of the Continental army to assist the 
civil magistrates in the execution of their duty, and to pro- 
mote peace and good order.” 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: Entertains at dinner the 
Rev. Dr. Andrew Eliot, Pastor of the New North Church 
of Boston. Dr. Eliot remained in Boston during its occu- 
pancy by the British. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 28. 

In Boston: “ Thursday [March 28] the Lecture, which 
was established, and has been observed from the first settle- 
ment of ‘Boston, without interruption, until within these 
few months past was opened by the Reverend Doctor Elliot. 
His Excellency General Washington, the other General 
Officers and their suites, having been previously invited, 
met in the Council Chamber, from whence, preceded by the 
Sheriff with his Wand, attended by the Members of the 
Council who had had the small pox, the Committee of the 
House of Representatives, the Selectmen, the Clergy, and 
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many other Gentlemen, they repaired to the old Brick 
Meeting House, where an excellent and well adapted dis- 
course was delivered from those words in the XXXIII. 
Chapter of Isaiah, and 20th verse. After divine service was 
ended his Excellency, attended and accompanied as before, 
returned to the Council Chamber, from whence they pro- 
ceeded to the Bunch of Grapes tavern, where an elegant 
dinner was provided at the public expence; after which 
many very proper and pertinent toasts were drank. Joy and 
gratitude sat on every countenance, and smiled in every 
eye.”— Pennsylvania Evening Post, April 9, 1776. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 29. 
At Head-quarters, Cambridge: Receives and answers an 
address from the General Assembly of Massachusetts. 


+ 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: “The chief part of the 
troops are marched from hence towards New York. I will 
set off to-morrow.”— Washington to General Arnold. 


By diploma of this date, April 3, 1776, Harvard College conferred on 
Washington, ‘‘ who by the most signal smiles of Divine Providence on his 
military operations, drove the Fleet and Troops of the enemy with disgrace- 
ful precipitation from the town of Boston,” the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 4. 

At Head-quarters, Cambridge: Receives and answers an 
address from the Selectmen of the town of Boston, and 
leaves for New York. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 5. 

At Providence, Rhode Island: Meets Governor Nicholas 
Cooke and his Council, and is present in the evening at an 
entertainment given in his honor. 


MONDAY, APRIL 8. 

At Norwich, Connecticut: Meets Governor Trumbull by 
appointment at Jedediah Huntington’s, where they dine to- 
gether. Leaves in the evening. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 9. 
At New London, Connecticut: Meets Commodore Hop- 
kins, and sleeps at the house of Captain Nathaniel Shaw. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10. 

At Lyme, Connecticut: Spends the night at the house of 
John McCurdy, and reaches New Haven on the following 
day. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 13. 

At New York: “ Last Saturday [April 13], His Excel- 
lency General Washington arrived at New York from Cam- 
bridge, attended by [William] Palfrey, Esq. his aid-de- 
camp, Horatio Gates, Esq. Adjutant General, and several 
other gentlemen of distinction.” — Pennsylvania Evening Post, 
April 16, 1776. 


MONDAY, APRIL 15. 

At Head-quarters, New York: “Iam now to inform you, 
that on the 4th instant I set out from Cambridge, and ar- 
rived here on Saturday last. I came through Providence, 
Norwich and New London, in order to see and expedite the 
embarkation of the troops.”— Washington to the President of 
Congress. 

Washington’s first head-quarters in New York were at a house in Pearl 
street opposite Cedar, where he remained until summoned to visit Congress 
at Philadelphia, towards the end of May. On his return, June 6, he went 
to the Mortier House, later known as Richmond Hill, which stood on the 
spot since the southeast corner of Varick and Charlton Streets. Here he 
remained until the evacuation in September, when he moved to the “‘ Roger 
Morris House,”’ Harlem Heights. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17. 
At Head-quarters, New York: Mrs. Washington arrives 
at head-quarters. 


MONDAY, APRIL 29. 
At Head-quarters, New York: Issues a proclamation for- 
bidding intercourse and correspondence with the ships of 
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war and other vessels belonging to and in the service of the 
King of Great Britain. 


FRIDAY, MAY 17. 
At Head-quarters, New York: Observed by order of Con- 
gress, as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. 


TUESDAY, MAY 21. 

At Head-quarters, New York: “The Congress having 
been pleased to signify [resolution of May 16] a desire that I 
should repair to Philadelphia, in order to advise and consult 
with them on the present posture of affairs, and as I am on 
the point of setting out accordingly, I have to desire that 
you will cause the different works now in agitation to be 
carried on with the utmost expedition.”— Washington to 
General Putnam. 


Washington left New York on May 21 and arrived at Philadelphia on 
the 23d, at two o’clock in the afternoon, stopping on the way at Amboy, 
New Jersey, to ‘‘ view,”’ as he wrote to General Schuyler, “the ground, and 
such places on Staten Island contiguous to it, as may be proper for works 
of defence.’’ 


THURSDAY, MAY 23. 

At Philadelphia: “On Thursday last [May 23] arrived 
here [Philadelphia], his Excellency General WasHineton 
from New York.”—Pennsylvania Journal, May 29, 1776. 


FRIDAY, MAY 24. 

At Philadelphia: “ Agreeable to order, General Wash- 
ington attended in Congress, and, after some conference 
with him, Resolved, That he be directed to attend again to- 
morrow.”—Journal of Congress. 


SATURDAY, MAY 25. 

At Philadelphia: “ Agreeable to order, General Wash- 
ington attended [Congress], and, after some conference with 
him, Resolved, That a committee be appointed to confer with 
his excellency general Washington, Major-general Gates, 
and brigadier-general Mifflin, and to concert a plan of mili- 
VoL. xIv.—9 
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tary operations, for the ensuing campaign.”—Journal of 
Congress. 


MONDAY, MAY 27. 


At Philadelphia: “On Monday afternoon [May 27], Gen. 
Washington, the Members of Congress, Gen. Gates and 
Mifflin, reviewed the four battalions, the rifle battalion, the 
light horse, and 3 artillery companies of the city militia, 
amounting to near 2500 men, when they went through their 
manceuvers to general satisfaction. At the same time two 
battalions of the Continental troops were reviewed by the 
General. The Indians, who are come to town on business 
with the Congress, attended the General in reviewing the 
militia, &c.”— Pennsylvania Gazette, May 29, 1776. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5. 


Leaves Philadelphia: Mrs. Washington, who had been 
with him during his stay (arriving on May 22), remained 
somewhat longer, being under inoculation for the small-pox. 
Washington left the city in the morning, attended by Gen- 
erals Gates and Mifflin. 


When President Hancock, under date of May 16, wrote to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief advising him of the resolution of Congress, requesting his 
presence in Philadelphia, he added: ‘‘I request the favor, that you will 
please to honor me with your and your lady’s company at my house, where 
I have a bed at your service, and where every endeavour on my part and 
Mrs. Hancock’s will be exerted to make your abode agreeable. I reside in 
an airy, open part of the city, in Arch Street, corner of Fourth Street.” 
Washington, however, on his arrival at Philadelphia, received a note from 
Mr. Hancock, expressing his sorrow that it was not in his power to wait on 
him in person on account of a severe fit of the gout. From this note it does 
not appear that the General and Mrs. Washington availed themselves of 
the invitation. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6. 
At Head-quarters, New York: “New York, June 10.— 
Thursday afternoon [June 6] his Excellency GENERAL 


WASHINGTON arrived in town from Philadelphia.”— Pennsyl- 
vania Journal, June 12, 1776. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 8. 


At Head-quarters, New York: Receives and answers a 
resolution of thanks from the Provincial Congress of New 
York, for the “important services he has rendered to the 
United Colonies.” 


TUESDAY, JUNE 18. 


At Head-quarters, New York: “This afternoon [June 
18], the Provincial Congress of New York gave an ele- 
gant entertainment to General Washington and his suite; 
the general and staff officers, and the commanding officer 
of the different regiments in and near the city.”—Diary of 
the American Revolution. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 20. 


At Head-quarters, New York: “I have been up to view 
the grounds about Kingsbridge, and find them to admit of 
several places well calculated for defence, and, esteeming it 
a pass of the utmost importance, I have ordered works to 
be laid out.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


‘¢ These works were of great importance in keeping open a communication 
with the country. They embraced the fort on an eminence near Hudson’s 
River, called Fort Washington, the redoubts at Jeffrey’s Point and on the 
hills north and east of Fort Washington, breastworks at Kingsbridge, and 
Fort Independence on the north side of Harlem Creek near its junction 
with the Hudson.’’—Sparks, ITI. 4380, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29. 

At Head-quarters, New York: “I just now received an 
express from an officer appointed to keep a look-out on 
Staten Island, that forty-five [ships] arrived at the Hook 
to-day; some say more.”— Washington to the President of 
Congress. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 30. 


At Head-quarters, New York: “ When I had the honor 
of addressing you yesterday, I had only been informed of 
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the arrival of Forty-five of the fleet in the morning, since 
that I have received authentic Intelligence from Sundry 
persons, among them from Genl Greene, that One hundred 
and Ten Sail came in before night that were counted, and 
that more were seen about dusk in the offing.” — Washington 
to the President of Congress. 


TUESDAY, JULY 9. 


At Head-quarters, New York: Orderly Book.—“ The Hon- 
orable Continental Congress, impelled by the dictates of 
duty, policy and necessity, having been pleased to dissolve 
the connection which subsisted between this country and 
Great Britain, and to declare the United Colonies of Amer- 
ica free and independent States,—the several brigades are 
to be drawn up this evening on their respective parades at 
six o’clock, when the declaration of Congress, showing the 
grounds and reasons of this measure, is to be read with an 
audible voice.” 


‘‘New York, 10 July 1776.—Agreeably to the request of Congress, I 
caused the Declaration to be proclaimed before all the army under my im- 
mediate command ; and have the pleasure to inform them, that the measure 
seemed to have their most hearty assent; the expressions and behaviour, 
both of officers and men, testifying their warmest approbation of it.’’— 
Washington to the President of Congress. 


THURSDAY, JULY 11. 


At Head-quarters, New York: “ General Howe’s army is 
between nine and ten thousand.. He has landed his men 
on Staten Island, which they mean to secure, and is in daily 
expectation of the arrival of Lord Howe, with one hundred 
and fifty ships, and a large and powerful reinforcement.”— 
Washington to General Schuyler. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17. 


At Head-quarters, New York: “ Yesterday evening a flag 
came from General Howe with a letter addressed to ‘ George 
Washington, Esq., &c. &c.’ It was not received, on the 
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same principle that the one from Lord Howe was refused.” 
— Washington to the President of Congress. 

On the 14th of July, Lord Howe, under a flag, sent a letter to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with the superscription ‘‘ To George Washington, Esq.,”’ 
which was not received, as it did not acknowledge the rank of the General. 


This action of Washington was endorsed by Congress in their resolution of 
July 17. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


At Head-quarters, New York: “By two deserters this 
day, we have the following intelligence, namely, that Gen- 
eral Clinton and Lord Cornwallis with the whole Southern 
army, have arrived and landed on Staten Island from South 
Carolina, in number about three or four thousand.””— Wash- 
ington to Governor Trumbull. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 13. 


At Head-quarters, New York: Orderly Book.—“ The Ene- 
my’s whole enforcement is now arrived, so that an attack 
must and will soon be made; the General therefore again 
repeats his earnest request, that every officer and soldier 
will have his arms and ammunition in good order, keep 
within their quarters and encampment, as much as possible ; 
be ready for action at a moment’s call; and when called, to 
remember that Liberty, Property, Life and Honor, are all 
at stake.” 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 20. 


At Head-quarters, New York: Orderly Book.—“ General 
Sullivan is to take command upon Long Island till General 
Greene’s state of health will permit him to resume it.” 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 23. 


At Head-quarters, New York: “‘ Yesterday morning, and 
in the course of the preceding night, a considerable body of 
the enemy, amounting by report to eight or nine thousand, 
and these all British, landed from the transport-ships men- 
tioned in my last, at Gravesend Bay on Long Island, and 
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have approached within three miles of our lines.””— Wash- 
ington to the President of Congress. 


Orderly Book, August 23.—* The enemy have now landed on Long Island, 
and the hour is fast approaching, on which the honor and success of this 
army, and the safety of our bleeding country will depend. Remember, 
officers and soldiers, that you are freemen, fighting for the blessings of lib- 
erty ; that slavery will be your portion, and that of your posterity, if you do 
not acquit yourselves like men.”’ 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 24. 
At Brooklyn, Long Island: General Putnam placed in 


command upon Long Island, and General Sullivan super- 
seded. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 26. 

At Brooklyn : Towards evening, the Commander-in-Chief, 
in company with Generals Putnam, Sullivan and other 
officers, rides down to the outposts near Flatbush, and ex- 
amines the position of the enemy. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 27. 

At Brooklyn: From a hill within the American lines, 
Washington watches the Battle of Long Island, and wit- 
nesses the total rout of Stirling’s division and the slaughter 
of the Maryland battalions. 


“The height upoh which Washington stood was crowned by a redoubt, 
and occupied the block now bounded by Court, Clinton, Atlantic, and Pacific 
Streets.”—Field, Battle of Long Island. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28. 

At Brooklyn: A council of war, in which it was decided 
“to give up Long Island, and not, by dividing the force, be 
unable to resist the enemy in any one point of attack.” 


‘¢ The council was held [at five o’clock in the evening], in the stone Dutch 
church which stood near the junction of the present Fulton and Flatbush 
Avenues. This church was designated in the order for the evening as an 
alarm post during the night, where they might rendezvous in the event of 
the movement being discovered by the British.’’—Lossing, Field-Book, II. 
606. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 29. 

At Brooklyn: With the army on its retreat from Long 
Island, embarking with the last of the troops, about six 
o’clock in the morning of August 30. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 31. 

At Head-quarters, New York: “Inclination as well as 
duty would have induced me to give Congress the earliest 
information of my removal and that of the troops from 
Long Island and its dependencies, to this city the night 
before last; but the extreme fatigue which myself and 
family have undergone, as much from the weather since, as 
the engagement on the 27th, rendered me and them entirely 
unfit to take pen in hand. Since Monday scarce any of us 
have been out of the lines till our passage across the East 
River was effected yesterday morning; and, for forty-eight 
hours preceding that, I had hardly been off my horse, and 
never closed my eyes; so that I was quite unfit to write or 
dictate till this morning.”— Washington to the President of 
Congress. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

At Head-quarters, New York: A council of war, in which 
it was concluded to arrange the army under three divisions, 
—five thousand to remain for the defence of the city; nine 
thousand at Kingsbridge and its dependencies; the remain- 
der to occupy the intermediate space, and support either. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 
At Head-quarters, New York: A council of war, in which 
it was determined to abandon the city. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 

At New York: With the main body of the army moving 
towards Fort Washington and Kingsbridge. 

Washington made the house of Robert Murray, near the corner of the 


present Thirty-sixth Street and Fourth Avenue, his head-quarters on the 14th, 
and on the 15th he was at Mott’s tavern, Harlem Plains. Early on the morn- 
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ing of the 15th, the enemy landed some troops at Kip’s Bay, about the foot 
of the present Thirty-fourth Street, when two brigades of Connecticut 
troops (Parsons and Fellows), panic-stricken at the cannonade, fled in con- 
fusion. Washington, hearing the cannonade, hurried to the spot, and, 
meeting the fugitives, made a vain attempt to rally them; enraged at their 
cowardice, he rode into the hottest fire, and was with difficulty turned back 
to a place of safety. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 

At the “Roger Morris House,” Harlem Heights: Battle 
of Harlem Heights, during which Washington was at the 
Point of Rocks (an outpost), the present One Hundred and 
Twenty-sixth Street and Ninth Avenue. 


The “ Roger Morris House,’’ at which Washington’s head-quarters were 
now established, and at which they continued until October 21, was on 
high and commanding ground, called Harlem Heights, three miles north of 
the village of Harlem, and about a mile and a half south of Fort Washing- 
ton. It was erected by Colonel Roger Morris, who married a daughter of 
Frederick Phillips, owner of the Manor of Phillipsburg, which comprised 
a great portion of Westchester, and parts of Dutchess and Putnam Counties, 
New York. Morris adhered to the Crown, and when the British evacuated 
New York, in 1783, went to England with his family. The house, which 
still stands, is almost opposite to the intersection of Tenth Avenue and 
One Hundred and Sixty-first Street with the old Kingsbridge road. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 

At Head-quarters, Harlem Heights: Orderly Book.—“ The 
General most heartily thanks the troops commanded yester- 
day by Major Leitch, who first advanced upon the enemy, 
and the others who so resolutely supported them. The be- 
havior of yesterday was such a contrast to that of some 
troops the day before [at Kip’s Bay], as must show what 
may be done where officers and soldiers exert themselves.” 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20. 

At Head-quarters, Harlem Heights: “ The Commander in 
Chief, Maj. Gen. Putnam, and some other officers, came up 
to our General’s division [at Kingsbridge], and rode round 
the camp.”—Heath’s Memoirs. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 


At Head-quarters, Harlem Heights; “The enemy have 
formed a large encampment in the plains, or rather heights, 
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below us, extending across from the East to the North 
River; but have attempted nothing as yet of a general 
nature.” — Washington to Governor Trumbull. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 


At Head-quarters, Harlem Heights: In conference with a 
Committee of Congress appointed to make inquiries into 
the condition of the army, and to agree upon the necessary 
augmentation. Committee: Roger Sherman, Elbridge 
Gerry, and Francis Lewis. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 


At Head-quarters, Harlem Heights: In conference with 
the Committee of Congress. 


On September 28, in the morning, Washington crossed the North River, 
‘tin order to view the post opposite [Fort Lee], and the grounds between 
that and Paulus Hook.” 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 138. 


At Head-quarters, Harlem Heights: “ Yesterday the 
enemy landed at Frog’s Point, about nine miles from hence, 
further up the Sound. Their number we cannot ascertain, 
as they have not advanced from the Point, which is a kind 
of island, but the water that surrounds it is fordable at low 
tide.” — Washington to the President of Congress. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16. 


At General Lee’s Quarters, Kingsbridge: A council of 
war, in which it was determined, in consequence of the 
enemy having landed the main body of their army at Frog’s 
or Throck’s Point (in the American rear), that the forces 
should be withdrawn into Westchester County, leaving suffi- 
cient garrison to defend Fort Washington and its depen- 
dencies. 


Washington retained his head-quarters at Harlem Heights until October 
21, when he moved to Valentine’s Hill, Westchester County, and on the 
23d established himself at White Plains, twenty-six miles northeast of New 
York, where he remained until November 10. 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 23. 

At White Plains, New York: “While the army was 
moving from Harlem Heights to White Plains, and for 
several days afterwards, General Washington was almost the 
whole time on horseback, reconnoitering the grounds, fixing 
on a place for a camp, and superintending the works thrown 
up for its defence.”—Sparks, IV. 524. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 28. 
At Head-quarters, White Plains: Battle of White Plains, 
or Chatterton’s Hill. 


Chatterton’s Hill, where the battle was fought, sixteen hundred Americans 
being engaged, is a commanding eminence west of the Bronx River, about a 
mile from White Plains. Washington’s head-quarters, at the ‘ Miller 
House,’’ were to the north of the village, and east of that stream, the main 
body of the army being intrenched two miles beyond. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30. 
At Head-quarters, White Plains: Visits the several posts 
of the army. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31. 

At Head-quarters, White Plains: On the night of the 31st 
of October, General Washington withdrew his army to a 
very strong position upon the heights of North Castle, about 
two miles in the rear of his first encampment, and five from 
White Plains, where he caused new works of defence to be 
thrown up. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

At Head-quarters, White Plains: “ Yesterday morning 
the enemy made a sudden and unexpected movement from 
the several posts they had taken in our front. They broke 
up their whole encampments the preceding night and have 
advanced towards Kingsbridge and the North River.”— 
Washington to the President'of Congress. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 
At Head-quarters, White Plains: “‘ The late movement of 
the enemy, and the probability of their having designs upon 
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the Jerseys, confirmed by sundry accounts from deserters 
and prisoners, rendering it necessary to throw a body of 
troops over the North River, I shall immediately follow, and 
the command of the army, which remains, after General 
Heath’s division marches to Peekskill, will devolve upon 
you.” — Washington to General Lee. 


Washington left White Plains at eleven o’clock on the morning of No- 
vember 10, and arrived at Peekskill, the entrance to the Highlands, at 
sunset. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

At Peekskill, New York: Visits the Highland forts, in 
boats, accompanied by Generals Heath, Stirling, Mifflin, 
and others. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 

At Peekskill: Reconnoitres the eastern side of the Hud- 
son, from Peekskill to the mountains, with General Heath, 
and about ten o’clock in the morning crosses the river into 
New Jersey. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 

At Fort Lee, New Jersey: “I have the honor to inform 
you of my arrival here yesterday, and that the whole of the 
troops belonging to the States, which lay south of Hudson’s 
River, and which were in the New York government, have 
passed over to this side, except the regiment lately Colonel 
Smallwood’s which I expect is now on their march.”— 
Washington to the President of Congress. 


Fort Lee, Bergen County, New Jersey, was situated upon a sort of 
plateau, three hundred feet above the Hudson river (the Palisades), oppo- 
site the present One Hundred and Sixtieth Street of New York, and a short 
distance below Fort Washington. The army having gone into camp at 
Hackensack, five miles northwest of the Fort, Washington established his 
head-quarters at that place, in the house of Mr. Peter Zabriskie. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16. 
At Fort Lee: “ This day about twelve o’clock, the enemy 
made a general attack upon our lines about Fort Washing- 
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ton, which having carried, the garrison retired within the 
fort. Colonel Magaw finding there was no prospect of re- 
treating across the North River, surrendered the post. The 
force of the garrison, before the attack was about two thou- 
sand men.”— Washington to Greneral Lee. 


Washington was at head-quarters at Hackensack on November 15, 
when he was informed of the movement on Fort Washington. He imme- 
diately went to Fort Lee, and had partly crossed the North River, when he 
met Generals Greene and Putnam, who were returning from the Fort, who 
stated that the troops were in high spirits, and would make a good defence ; 
it being late at night, he returned to Fort Lee. On the morning of the 
16th, in company with Generals Putnam, Greene, Mercer, and other princi- 
pal officers, Washington again crossed the river to the old head-quarters at 
the ‘“* Roger Morris House,’’ from whence he surveyed the scene of opera- 
tions. Having remained a short time, he retired. Fifteen minutes later the 
British troops took possession of the very spot on which the Commander- 
in-Chief, with the officers, had been standing. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 

At Head-quarters, Hackensack : “ Yesterday morning the 
enemy landed a large body of troops below Dobbs’ Ferry, 
and advanced very rapidly to the Fort called by your name 
[Fort Lee]. I immediately went over, and, as the Fort was 
not tenable on this side, and we were in a narrow neck of 
land, the passes out of which the enemy were attempting to 
seize, I directed the Troops to move over to the west side 
of Hackensack River.”— Washington to General Lee. 


Washington, finding that the army was in some danger of being pent up 
between the Hackensack and Passaic Rivers, moved, on the 21st, to the west 
side of the Passaic, crossing at Acquackanoc bridge. The retreat through 
the Jerseys begins, in which ‘ often the music of the pursued and the pur- 
suers would be heard by each other, yet no action occurred.” 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 

At Newark, New Jersey: “ The situation of our affairs 
is truly critical, and such as requires uncommon exertions 
on our part. From the movements of the enemy, and the 
information we have received, they certainly will make a 
push to possess themselves of this part of the Jerseys.” — 
Washington to the President of Congress. 
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Washington arrived at Newark on the evening of the 22d, and remained 
until the morning of the 28th, the advance-guard of the British army 
entering the town as his rear-guard left it; the next day he arrived at New 
Brunswick. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 320. 

At New Brunswick, New Jersey: “On Thursday morn- 
ing I left Newark, and arrived here yesterday with the 
troops that were there. It was the opinion of all the gen- 
erals, who were with me, that a retreat to this place was 


requisite and founded in necessity.”— Washington to the 
President of Congress. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1. 

At New Brunswick: ‘‘The enemy are advancing, and 
have got as far as Woodbridge and Amboy, and, from in- 
formation not to be doubted, they mean to push for Phila- 
delphia. The force I have with me is infinitely inferior in 
numbers, and such as cannot give or promise the least suc- 
cessful opposition.” — Washington to General Lee. 


‘¢ Two brigades left us at Brunswick [by expiration of service], notwith- 
standing the enemy were within two hours march and coming on. The loss 
of these troops at this critical time reduced his Excellency to the necessity 
to order a retreat again. When we left Brunswick, we had not 3000 men.” 
—General Greene to Governor Cooke. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 2. 

At Princeton, New Jersey: “I arrived here this morning 
with our troops between eight and nine o’clock.”— Washing- 
ton to the President of Congress. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8. 

At Trenton, New Jersey: “I arrived here myself yester- 
day morning, with the main body of the army, having left 
Lord Stirling with two brigades at Princeton and that 
neighborhood, to watch the motions of the enemy and give 
notice of their approach.”— Washington to the President of 
Congress. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 65. 


At Trenton : “TI shall now, face about with such troops as 
are here fit for service, and march back to Princeton, and 
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there govern myself by circumstances and the movements 
of General Lee.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6. 

At Trenton : “ To-day I shall set out for Princeton myself, 
unless something should occur to prevent me, which I do 
not expect.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 8. 

At Mr. Berkeley’s summer-seat, Pennsylvania : “ Colonel 
Reed would inform you of the intelligence, which I first 
met with on the road from Trenton to Princeton yesterday. 
Before I got to the latter, I received a second express in- 
forming me, that, as the enemy were advancing by different 
routes, and attempting by one to get in the rear of our 
troops, which were there, and whose numbers were small, 
and the place by no means defensible, they had judged it 
prudent to retreat to Trenton. The retreat was accordingly 
made, and since to this side of the river.” — Washington to the 
President of Congress. 


Washington crossed the Delaware at Trenton with the rear-guard of the 
army, early in the morning of the 8th, and about eleven o’clock the same 
morning, the British came marching down to the river, expecting to cross, 
but no boats were within reach, all having been collected and secured on 
the west bank. The Berkeley House, at which Washington made his head- 
quarters, was in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, about half a mile from the 
Delaware, within the limits of the present Morrisville, opposite Trenton. 
Here he remained until December 14. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13. 

At Head-quarters, Berkeley’s: ‘“ I shall remove further up 
the river to be near the main body of my small army, with 
which every possible opposition shall be given to any further 
approach of the enemy towards Philadelphia.”— Washington 
to the President of Congress. 


‘©On the 14th, Washington moved to the farm-house of William Keith, 
built in 1768, and still standing, on the road from Brownsburg to the Eagle 
tavern. These quarters were retained until December 25. Here he was 
near the upper fords of the Delaware, at which it was supposed the enemy 
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would attempt to cross, and within a half-hour’s ride of Newtown, the 
depot of supplies.’”—W. W. H. Davis, Pennsylvania Magazine, IV. 133. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 165. 


At Head-quarters, Keith’s: “ With the utmost regret I 
must inform you of the loss our army has sustained by the 
captivity of General Lee, who was made a prisoner on the 
morning of the 13th by a party of seventy of the enemy’s 
light-horse, near a place called Vealtown, in the Jerseys.” — 
Washington to the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania. 


Notwithstanding many earnest appeals and orders from Washington to 
join the main army, Lee, who had been left at North Castle, New York, 
with a force of three thousand men, so delayed his start, and moved so 
slowly when started, that he only reached Morristown, New Jersey, on 
the 11th of December, having crossed the Hudson on the 4th. On the 12th 
the troops were marched to Vealtown, now Bernardsville, eight miles dis- 
tant, and Lee took up his quarters three miles off, at Mrs. White’s tavern, 
at the village of Basking Ridge, where he was taken prisoner the following 
morning. General Lee was not exchanged until the latter part of April, 
1778, when he rejoined the army at Valley Forge. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 23. 


At Camp above Trenton Falls, Pennsylvania: “ Christ- 
mas day at night, one hour before day, is the time fixed upon 
for our attempt on Trenton. For Heaven’s sake keep this 
to yourself, as the discovery of it may prove fatal to us.”— 
Washington to Colonel Joseph Reed. 


Four brigades, under Generals Stirling, Mercer, Stephen, and De Fermoy, 
had been posted on the Delaware to guard the fords above Trenton, the 
troops being stationed at the crossings from Yardley’s up to Coryell’s 
Ferry, now New Hope. The above-quoted letter was written from one of 
these camps, probably that of Lord Stirling, at Beaumont’s, eleven miles 
up the river, which Washington had visited on the 10th. The Comman- 
der-in-Chief returned to head-quarters at Keith’s on the evening of Decem- 
ber 24. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 25. 


At McKonkey’s Ferry, on the Delaware: Crosses the 
river a little before midnight, the transportation of the 
troops, about two thousand four hundred, being completed 
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at three o’clock in the morning of the 26th. Marches with 
the army to Trenton, New Jersey. 


The command was formed into two divisions under Generals Sullivan and 
Greene, one to march by the lower or river road, the other by the upper or 
Pennington road. Washington marched with the upper division under 
Greene, which arrived at the enemy’s advanced post at eight o’clock, a few 
minutes earlier than the lower division. McKonkey’s Ferry, now Taylors- 
ville, on the Pennsylvania side of the river, and designated on the Jersey 
shore as ‘‘ Washington’s Crossing,” is about nine miles above Trenton. A 
bridge six hundred feet long now takes the place of the old ferry. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26. 

At Trenton, New Jersey: Surprises the Hessians, who, 
after a short and decisive engagement, surrender, and re- 
crosses the river the same evening, with nearly a thousand 
prisoners, the same number of arms, and several cannon. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

At Newtown, Pennsylvania: “I have the pleasure of con- 
gratulating you upon the success of an enterprise, which I 
had formed against a detachment of the enemy lying in 
Trenton, and which was executed yesterday morning.” — 
Washington to the President of Congress. 


Newtown, where Washington made his head-quarters after the battle of 
Trenton, then the county seat of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, is about five 
miles west of the Delaware River, and about the same distance southwest 
of Taylorsville. The house occupied was the property of John Harris; it 
was retained by Washington as his quarters until December 29, when he 
set out to recross the Delaware. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

At Head-quarters, Newtown: “I am just setting out to 
attempt a second passage over the Delaware, with the troops 
that were with me on the morning of the 26th.”— Washing- 
ton to the President of Congress. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
At Trenton, New Jersey: This morning Washington 


crossed the Delaware at McKonkey’s Ferry, in advance of 
the troops, and proceeded to Trenton. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LEADERS OF THE OLD BAR OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY HORACE BINNEY. 


(Continued from page 27.) 
EDWARD TILGHMAN. 


I place in advance of some remarks of the present day 
a short sketch of this admirable lawyer, written a few years 
since for a work which was published in Philadelphia. 

‘“‘ TILe@HMAN (Edward); an eminent lawyer of the State of 
Pennsylvania, at the Bar of Philadelphia. He was born at 
Wye, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, on the 11th of 
December, 1750, of an old and respectable family, which in 
the paternal line emigrated to the province of Maryland 
from Kent County in England, about the year 1662. His 
academical education was received in the City of Phila- 
delphia, under teachers who were successful in accomplish- 
ing him in the ancient classics, to an extent which, at a 
subsequent time, now happily passed away, it was the poor 
fashion to undervalue or decry. His education in the law 
was obtained principally in the Middle Temple, of which 
he was entered a student about the year 1771; and in the 
years 1772 and 1773 he became an assiduous attendant 
upon the Courts of Westminster Hall, taking notes of the 
arguments in Chancery before Lord Apsley, and of such 
men as Wallace, Dunning, Davenport and Mansfield, before 
Lord Mansfield and the Judges of the King’s Bench. His 
note-books are still extant in the possession of his descend- 
ants; and one of them was of remarkable use upon the 
argument of Clayton against Clayton, in the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, in explaining an obscure report by Sir 
James Burrow, of Lord Mansfield’s judgment in Wigfall v. 
Brydon, which was cited before the same Judges in Good- 
right v. Patch, in 1773, and then put upon its true ground. 
After finishing his course at the Middle Temple, he returned 
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to Philadelphia, and was admitted to the Bar, at which he 
continued till his death, on the 1st of November, 1815, in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

“There are two very different methods of acquiring a 
knowledge of the law of England, and by each of them 
men have succeeded in public estimation to an almost equal 
extent. One of them, which may be called the old way, is 
a methodical study of the general system of law, and of its 
grounds and reasons, beginning with the fundamental law 
of estates and tenures, and pursuing the derivative branches 
in logical succession, and the collateral subjects in due order, 
by which the student acquires a knowledge of principles 
that rule in all departments of the science, and learns to 
feel, as much as to know, what is in harmony with the 
system, and what is not. The other is to get an outline of 
the system by the aid of commentaries, and to fill it up by 
the desultory reading of treatises and reports, according to 
the bent of the student, without much shape or certainty in 
the knowledge so acquired, until it is given by investiga- 
tions in the course of practice. A good deal of law may 
be put together by a facile or flexible man in the second of 
these modes, and the public are often satisfied with it; but 
the profession itself knows the first, by its fruits, to be the 
most effectual way of making a great lawyer. Edward 
Tilghman took the old way, and acquired in it not only 
great learning, but the most accurate legal judgment of any 
man of his day, at the Bar of which he was a member. No 
one of his contemporaries would have felt injured by his 
receiving this praise. Upon questions which to most men 
are perplexing at first, and continue to be so until they have 
worked their way to a conclusion by elaborate reasoning, 
he seemed to possess an instinct, which seized the true 
result before he had taken time to prove it. This was no 
doubt the fruit of severe and regular training, by which his 
mind became so imbued with legal principles, that they un- 
consciously governed his first impressions. In that branch 
of the law which demands the greatest subtlety of intellect, 
as well as familiarity with principles, the chapter of con- 
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tingent remainders and executory devises, he had probably 
no superior anywhere. An eminent Judge has said of him, 
‘that he never knew any man who had this branch of the 
law so much at his finger ends. With all others with whom 
he had had professional intercourse, it was the work of time 
and consideration to comprehend; but he took in with one 
glance all the beauties of the most obscure and difficult 
limitations. With him it was intuitive, and he could untie 
the knots of a contingent remainder or executory devise as 
familiarly as he could his garter.’ When this can be justly 
said of a lawyer—and it was said most justly of Edward 
Tilghman—nothing is wanting to convey to professional 
readers an adequate notion of the extent of his learning, 
and the grasp of his understanding; for the doctrines upon 
these subjects are the higher mathematics of the law, and 
the attainment of them by any one, implies that the whole 
domain lies at his feet. Mr. Tilghman was also an advocate 
of great powers—a master of every question in his causes— 
a wary tactician in the management of them—highly ac- 
complished in language—a faultless logician—a man of the 
purest integrity and of the brightest honor—fluent without 
the least volubility—concise to a degree that left every 
one’s patience and attention unimpaired—and perspicuous 
to almost the lowest order of understandings, while he was 
dealing with almost the highest topics. How could such 
qualities as these fail to give him a ready acceptance with 
both courts and juries, and to make him the bulwark of 
any cause which his judgment approved? An invincible 
aversion to authorship and to public office, has prevented 
this great lawyer from being known as he ought to have 
been, beyond the limits of his own country. He has prob- 
ably left nothing professional behind him but his opinions 
upon cases, now in various hands, and difficult to collect, 
but which, if collected and published, would place him 
upon the same elevation with Dulany, of Maryland, or 
Fearne, the author of the work in which he most delighted. 
The Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania was offered to him by Governor McKean, upon the 
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death of Chief-Justice Shippen; but he declined it, and 
recommended for the appointment his kinsman, William 
Tilghman, who so much adorned that station by his learn- 
ing and virtues. 

“Tt is instructive to record, that the stern acquirements 
and labors of this eminent man never displaced the smiles 
of benevolence from his countenance, nor put the least 
weight upon his ever buoyant spirit. His wit was as play- 
ful and harmless, and almost as bright, as heat lightning 
upon a summer’s evening. It always lit up the edges of 
the clouds of controversy that surrounded the Bar, and 
sometimes dispersed the darkest and angriest. A more 
frank, honorable, and gentlemanly practitioner of the law, 
and one more kind, communicative, and condescending to 
the young students and members of the Bar, never lived. 
The writer of this article, thirty years his junior, regards it 
as his greatest good fortune to have been admitted to the 
familiar intimacy of Edward Tilghman, and to have enjoyed 
not only instruction from his learning and wisdom, but an 
example of life in his cheerfulness and serenity, during the 
vicissitudes of health and fortune which chequered his 
declining years.” 


The preceding article was written by request of a daughter 
of Edward Tilghman, for the supplementary volume of the 
Encyclopeedia Americana, edited by Professor Vethake, now 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. As it has been 
reprinted more than once in the public journals, I do not 
break it up into a rather fuller sketch of its eminent sub- 
ject, but leave it unaltered, as a condensed account of 
Mr. Tilghman’s parentage and education, and of his pro- 
found attainments in the deep-sea learning of the law, far 
off from common soundings, as well as of his pleasant wit 
and most benign temper. But it may be useful to give a 
little further extension and detail to the subject, by some 
particulars of his education in the law, and of his profes- 
sional and personal character. A notice of them in the 
article would have extended it too much for the work in 
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which it was published, and perhaps would have imparted 
to it either a too professional or a too familiar air. These 
particulars are as fresh with me now as when I first knew 
them, some of them sixty years ago, and will not be, I think, 
without interest to such of the members of the Bar as recol- 
lect him or have heard much of him. 

Of the perfect confidence of the Judges in his opinions, 
I will refer to two or three instances in this place, without, 
at present, including an obituary notice immediately after 
his death, which will be allowed to be authoritative when 
I shall name its author. 

In the well-argued and important case of Finlay’s Lessee 
v. Riddle, reported in 3 Binney, 139, the question of law 
was one of those which are sometimes called gordian. It 
was a devise of an estate to A. for his natural life, and after 
his decease, if he shall die leaving lawful issue, to his heirs 
as tenants in common, and their respective heirs and assigns 
forever; but in case he shall die without leaving lawful 
issue, then to B., his brother, to hold to him and his heirs 
and assigns forever. Of course, “the pinch of the case,” 
as Judge Brackenridge called it, was in the word heirs, as 
first used, whether it was to be regarded as a word of limita- 
tion, or as a word of purchase; that is to say, whether A. 
took an estate tail, or an estate for life only. Chief-Justice 
Tilghman, before whom the cause was tried at a Circuit 
Court, told the jury that the inclination of his mind was 
rather in favor of the opinion that A. took only an estate 
for life; but as it was a question of considerable difficulty, 
he would reserve the point; and he directed the jury to find 
a verdict in correspondence with his inclination. Of the 
same opinion were all the Judges finally. Judge Bracken- 
ridge, in giving his opinion, said that “something was 
thrown out in the course of the argument at the Bar, by 
the counsel contending for the estate tail,’”’—the same gentle- 
man who afterwards, as a Judge of the same Court, so dis- 
tinctly affirmed the supremacy of Edward Tilghman in this 
branch of the law,—“ of a confidence in what the opinion 
would be, of the elder of the profession, were it taken on 
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this devise. The case being held under advisement, and it 
so happening that I had an easy opportunity, I put the case 
to one of the eldest and ablest of the profession in the State, 
and totally unconcerned in the matter, but submitted merely 
as a problem in legal science, in that abstruse part of it, the 
doctrine of devises and contingent remainders. His note to 
me I hold in my hands, and will read it.” And then fol- 
lows, in the printed report, without the author’s name, a 
page of short, close, pithy sentences, after the writer’s 
fashion, affirming the estate for life only, and unloosing the 
knot “ familiar as his garter.” The writer of that note was 
Edward Tilghman. 

Another instance of the respect entertained for him by 
the foremost Judge on the Bench occurred in my presence. 
It was a case in which Chief-Justice Tilghman did not 
concur with the argument of his cousin, and put to him two 
or three objections, which were answered, and the argument 
then was pressed in its first direction. At the close, the 
Chief Justice said, “ Mr. Tilghman, I have so much respect 
for your judgment, and so much knowledge of your sin- 
cerity in what you press, that I will look further into the 
point.” 

A third occurred in the great case of the Bush Hill 
estate, Lyle v. Richards, 9 Serg. & Rawle, which grew out 
of a common recovery, that I had conducted with his sup- 
port and advice. It was in this case that Judge Duncan, 
after Mr. Tilghman’s death, pronounced the eulogy upon 
him that is mentioned in the article. : 

In that emphatic praise, Judge Duncan said of him, 
“that, with one glance, he took in all the beauties of the 
most obscure and difficult limitations. With him it was 
intuition.” And this was so far true, that it had that 
appearance. But Mr. Tilghman’s intuition, in such cases, 
took in more than is included in the letter of Mr. Locke’s 
definition. It was not only the immediate perception of 
the agreement or disagreement of two ideas in the party’s 
own mind, but the immediate grouping of reasons and 
authorities, and the unconscious comparison of them, and 
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the giving out the true result in a moment, as it happens 
with an accomplished performer on the organ, who ex- 
presses a whole score without consciously perusing the parts 
of it. This was, in reality, deduction so infinitely quick, 
that it had the appearance of intuition. 

It was this quick and accurate glance that distinguished 
him in his arguments at the Bar. The difference between 
cases which to some men appeared contradictory or discord- 
ant,—the little more or the little less in cireumstance,—he 
knew, and could touch as quickly as a musician touches the 
flats and sharps of the key-board; and he did it without the 
least affectation of learning, passing along them, from one 
key to another, with the purest modulation, and bringing 
them into harmony with the key of his own argument. 

No man talked less at the Bar for talk’s sake, or less 
frequently resorted to words for want of thoughts. His 
plain and direct reasoning was very rarely embellished by 
anything that was collateral. He kept the narrow and 
straight way, and culled little or nothing from the fields 
alongside ; yet he intermixed the reasons of the law with its 
principles, so smoothly and shrewdly, that he never was dry 
or abstruse. When he began, he generally meant to say all 
that he afterwards said, rarely or never leaving his path; 
and when his argument was at an end, he did not utter a 
word to round it off,—no peroration, no retouching, no 
supplemental answers to objections,—all had been noticed 
and disposed of in due order as he advanced. 

In no instance did he argue a cause superficially, nor in 
any did his cousin, Chief-Justice Tilghman, decide a cause 
hastily. The characteristics of both, as to preparation, de- 
liberation, and caution, were the same. The case of Newlin 
v. Newlin, 1 Sergeant & Rawle, which asserted the right of 
a married woman to dispose of her separate trust estate, 
unless restrained by the deed of trust, was argued by 
Edward Tilghman and John Sergeant, and was decided in 
Bank, after mature consideration, by Chief-Justice Tilghman 
and Yeates, who delivered full opinions, affirming the right. 
The case of Dolan v. Lancaster, 1 Rawle, in the time of 
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Chief-Justice Gibson, overruled Newlin v. Newlin, and 
swept away every vestige of authority from a married 
woman, during coverture, to alienate or pledge her separate 
trust estate. Chief-Justice Gibson said that “ Newlin v. 
Newlin was hastily determined upon an exception to evi- 
dence.” He never made a greater mistake, unless when he 
overruled the authority. It was argued upon pre-existing 
authorities, which are cited in the report, and came before 
the Court upon a writ of error to the Common Pleas. It 
has taken more than one Act of Assembly to patch the hole 
in the law that was made by Dolan v. Lancaster; and it is 
not well patched yet. Chief-Justice Gibson has delivered 
good opinions; but he never was less sure-footed than when 
the shadow of his predecessor fell upon his path. Imagine 
the terror of the old authorities at the flash of his cimeter in 
Ferree v. The Commonwealth, 8 Sergeant & Rawle: “ For 
myself, I shall never consent to give effect to a claim by the 
husband, or those in his stead, to what was at any time the 
wife’s real estate, where it is possible to defeat it by any 
construction, however forced!” Where is the limit to the 
possibilities of forced construction? Where is the wisdom 
of a crotchet that would tie the hands of all womankind 
because a few of them are thought not to have wills of 
their own? 

With a certain description of juries, and by similar intui- 
tion of all that bore upon his case, Edward Tilghman was 
nearly irresistible. He talked to the panel as if he was one 
of them; as if he was opening to his brethren the path in 
which they had to walk with him in the discharge of a duty, 
that was a duty of conscience equally to them and to him- 
self. This of course implies that he knew his jury would 
understand him, and that he thought his case would bear 
any quantity of sifting. If he thought either the jury or 
his cause in fault, he threw nothing away upon either, and 
reserved himself for a better occasion. But, at all times, 
his sense and shrewdness, occasional pleasantry, and con- 
stant air of sincerity made it delightful to listen to him. 
He never condescended to propitiate a dishonest prejudice, 
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rarely a prejudice of any kind. He would laugh at it, and 
sometimes give it a touch of the whip; but he never coaxed 
it or wheedled it, or set up a counter prejudice to contend 
with it. Some of this may at times be proper, but it was 
not his way. If he thought his cause a good one, and the 
tribunal an intelligent one, he walked to victory with the 
most easy and assured step possible. In such a case, before 
Judge Washington, I heard him once say at the conclusion 
of his argument, when a colleague was to follow him, “I 
have now finished what I had to say in the case, and I will 
let my colleague lose it if he can ;” and this he said without 
the least vanity or triumph, but as if he was merely giving 
a voice to what others had thought before he was done. 
But we must not infer, from this account of him, that the 
knowledge of remainders and executory devises came to 
him, or comes to any man, by inspiration. He worked hard 
for what he knew, and began early. I have read those 
note-books, recording his attendance in Westminster Hall, 
from 1772 to the beginning of 1774; and there, at his age 
of twenty-two, I have seen, as any one may, the seeds and 
plants which grew up into that marvellous intuition. The 
books are in the form of receipt books, with clasps at the 
end, of a size to be easily carried in the hand, Law being 
recorded at one end, and Equity at the other; and are full, 
it would seem, of all the cases of importance which had 
been argued in his time. They note the points or ques- 
tions, the name of the counsel who argued, a summary of 
their arguments and authorities, the dicta of the Judges, 
and the opinion of the Court, sometimes abbreviated almost 
into short-hand, half a word, and frequently the initial and 
final letters being made to stand for a word, connectives 
being omitted where they could be implied; and there is, 
in some instances, an authority or a remark of his own 
interlined, showing that he had taken the notes in Court, 
perhaps on his knee, and had conned them over in private, 
especially such as involved great principles, like Goodright 
v. Patch, where Lord Mansfield explained his opinion in 
Wigfall v. Brydon, and perhaps damaged that case a little, 
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and in Doe v. Burville, a case of cross-remainders, Camp- 
bell v. Power, and other cases bearing on Mr. Tilghman’s 
favorite subject. His accuracy of language, and perspicuity, 
are remarkable throughout. In one case, Morgan v. Jones, 
he says, “ Upon what legal grounds Lord Mansfield founded 
his opinion, in what particular way he effectuated the inten- 
tion, and according to what rules, I could not understand, 
being in a crowd and at a distance. However, this I heard 
him say plainly: ‘’Tis now settled that marriage and having 
children is a revocation of a will of land.’” His constancy 
in attending the arguments and judgments in the several 
Courts—for his note-books report the cases in the King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, High Court of Chancery, and, in 
a few instances, the sittings before Lord Mansfield—is re- 
markable; and the precision of his abbreviated words, in 
noticing what fell from counsel or Court, much of which 
was technical and abstruse, was striking, at his age, and 
shows him to have been not only a vigilant, but a most 
intelligent, student; and, as he followed his profession with 
ardor, it is not difficult to understand the cause of that 
“intuition” of which Judge Duncan spoke. There was so 
much in his own mind to behold, and he had looked upon it 
so frequently and habitually, in at least the great department 
of estates and tenures, that his quickness and certainty 
were like those of the eye when it takes in a landscape or 
a picture. 

Besides the labor and attention which his note-books 
imply, they also bear frequent traces of the same pleasant 
sparkle which so often twinkled like a star in the face of 
our own Bar and Court. 

It is probable that Lord Mansfield maintained great 
dignity on the Bench, and delivered himself with some 
formality and elegance, more, on occasions, than the juniors 
thought necessary. One of the note-books has this note: 
“1773, May 21. Lord Mansfield. ‘I will not give judg- 
ment to-day, but on Monday.’ N. B. Lord Mansfield said 
this with usual perspicuity and emphasis.” 

Again: “King’s Bench. Thursday, 7 Feb. 1774. Camp- 
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bell v. Hall, Esquire. Special verdict. Lord Mansfield. 
‘What a farrago Sir John gave us yesterday !’—meaning 
Sir John Dalrymple, in the matter of Literary Property. 
Sir Richard Aston. ‘Strange stuff! His criticism upon 
“no longer” was against him.’ Lord Mansfield. ‘Sad 
stuff, Sir Richard! This will prove sad stuff.’ ” 

Again: In this instance the words are given with Mr. 
Tilghman’s abbreviations : 

“Tndt. sp. conts. wds. of J. of P. in Ex. of Off. Objt. not 
suff’y certain. Rex v. Barr.” 

“ Burland. ‘ Where only one time in Indt. v. and a. must 
rel. to that. Adt. and ibid. verbt. in Indt. stds. for both 
stroke and asst. Hawks. Hale.’” 

“ , ad idem. Indt. is that was a Justice on 
6th June, and that a petty sess’n was held before him and 
an’r, and deft. then and there spoke the words, ‘ you don’t 
do justice.’ ” 

“ Serg. Davy. ‘I wont trouble your Lds. with a wd. from 
Hale or Sergt. Hawkins, but I believe a word or two from 
Sergt. Davy will do. Indt. is, was a Justice before 
6th June, and ever since has been. Ergo, if then and there 
refers to the 6th June, he must have spoke the words “ be- 
fore and ever since.’ ” 

“ Td. M. ‘’Tis a flat objection.’ ” 

A Mr. Morgan, a barrister of that day, is well known to 
have acquired the sobriquet of “ Frog” Morgan, from his man- 
ner of citing Cro. Eliz., Cro. Jac., Cro. Car., as Croak Eliza- 
beth, &c., and not Crook. His voice probably assisted to nick 
the name. Mr. Tilghman never omits to give him a fling. 

One of the note-books records: “ Mr. Morgan, with much 
solemnity, moved for an information against a constable for 
refusing to run after a person against whom he had a 
warrant, when that person ran away; and for jeering and 
deriding the Overseers of the Poor, who obtained the 
warrant.” 

“ Sir Richard Aston. ‘The constable ought to have run; 
but it is not a fit subject for an information. Indict him.’ 
So Frog took nothing by his motion.” 
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In another case,—Lord Sandwich against Miller, a mo- 
tion to change the venue,—after noting the argument of 
Serjeant Glyn, contra, the note proceeds, “ Morgan, n. b. 
Frog, ad idem.” 

A triplet on the first page of the note-book, runs thus: 


‘‘ My prayer grant, ye Gods, and your altars shall smoke, 
That as he goes home, Frog’s neck may be broke, 
And then we shall never more hear the whelp croak."’ 


The temper of this profound lawyer was as remarkable 
as his learning. His pleasantry made a luminous circle 
around him whenever he was in a cluster of his friends; 
and it was particularly bright when two or three of them 
accompanied him in a walk for recreation. On such occa- 
sions, quotations from English or Latin poetry, in aid of his 
pleasantry, were frequent and pointed; but he was neither 
a jester nor a satirist. His wit seemed to escape from him, 
its flow was so easy and lambent, and it neither raised a 
blister nor left a sting in any one. A friend, who could 
appreciate his wit, called at his office to pay his honorarium. 
“T am come, Mr. Tilghman, to pay you for winning my 
cause, which delights me;” and then pulling a purse of 
gold from his pocket, and taking some broad pieces from 
it,—“‘ Come, hold out your hand,—one, two, three, four,— 
tell me when to stop.” Mr. Tilghman looked at him with 
his bright smile, and replied,— 

“ Lay on, Macduff, 
And damned be him that first cries, hold—enough!”’ 


The world seems to be of opinion that this might be a 
motto for the Barrister’s Arms; but it would hardly be 
a sufficient distinction. 

His friends were rather a select body, and it was with 
them that this airy temper was freest. Those with whom 
he was most intimate derived from his unreserve the same 
sort of compliment to themselves that Cotton did from 
Izaak Walton’s keeping company with him. “For my 
father Walton,” says Cotton, “will be seen twice in no 
man’s company that he does not like, and likes none but 
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such as he believes to be very honest men, which is one of 
the best arguments, or at least of the best testimonies, that 
I either am, or that he thinks me one of those, seeing that 
I have not yet found him weary of me.” It is thought, 
however, that old Izaak overvalued a little the morality of 
his adopted son. 

Mr. Tilghman’s heart, moreover, was as true as his 
temper. No one was less demonstrative, or made fewer 
professions, but he held to those he loved with hooks of 
steel; and if these were ruptured, the wrench seemed to 
give his heart the greater susceptibility. 

There was the utmost simplicity in his dress, and in his 
address and manners. Though no man was less a Quaker, 
no man less affected decorative forms of any kind. He 
never wore black, that I recollect, at the Bar, nor hair 
powder, though everybody else wore it; nor appeared to 
give a thought to his outward appearance, though he was 
always perfectly well kept. He was rather of short stature, 
spare of flesh, and of delicate but well-proportioned frame. 
His complexion was fair, and his brown hair was without a 
thread of gray in it to the last. His face was oval, his nose 
slightly aquiline, and the shape of his forehead and chin 
corresponded with this outline. But his eyes and his mouth 
were his most expressive features; his mouth even more 
than his eyes. Whatever was the thought that was to come 
from him, grave or gay, the motion of his lips, before he 
spoke, was the harbinger of its character. Indeed, it was 
not difficult to tell what reception he gave to an argument 
he was listening to, by the opening and shutting of those 
flexible and mobile valves. When a little pinched, you 
might easily discover it, by his chewing one of them, until 
he had cleared away the difficulty. But over all his counte- 
nance, and over all his acts, in Court or out of Court, a kind 
and intelligent nature had diffused the expression of truth, 
wisdom, and sincerity. There are very few now living, at 
the Bar, who have any remembrance of his person, and I 
have therefore given this detail. 

In August, 1798, a person, most respectably connected, 
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who was a neighbor of Mr. Tilghman’s, and in the kindest 
relations with him, as he was with many, committed a 
number of forgeries, which became known, simultaneously, 
after the banks had closed for the day, and drove him to 
immediate concealment and flight. I recollect well the deep 
resentment of the City. This individual had abused Mr. 
Tilghman’s confidence, and had injured him in point of 
fortune; and no one heard, at that time or afterwards, any- 
thing to palliate the crime he had committed. I may add 
that he was never permitted to return to his family, but 
died in exile from Pennsylvania; not, however, without 
having given proofs of repentance, by efforts in a humble 
way, to do good to the poor and to the sick, as far as his 
limited supply from others permitted. 

In the night that followed the discovery, when he was 
about to fly, Mr. Tilghman; knowing that he must depart 
in poverty and wretchedness, took a large purse of gold in 
his hands, and went to his place of concealment. The only 
words he spoke to the flying man, when he entered his 
room, were these: “ , 1 laid up this for a rainy day; 
but as I do not believe that any trouble can fall on me or 
mine as bitter as yours, take it, and may it do you good. 
Farewell !” 

Yet trouble did fall upon him, without his fault, and of 
unutterable bitterness too; and he bore it with a fortitude 
and resignation in which no martyr could have surpassed 
him. He let concealment feed upon his fortune, and upon 
his health, that he might keep pain from those he loved. 
The sacrifice may have been a misjudgment on his part. 
There were some who thought it was; but it would have 
been a bold word to express to one whose judgment for 
everybody else was the best in the world. I knew him and 
saw him in the agony of that day, and reverenced him for 
the heroism of the fortitude with which he parted with 
nearly all his active property, put down his carriage, and 
sold his long-accustomed habitation, that his determination 
might be accomplished without possibility of failure. In 
the last walk of any length that he took,—from the City to 
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his farm in Delaware County, about eighteen months before 
his death,—I was his only companion; and while crossing 
the last field to his house, he stopped at a fence, and told 
me that two days before he had accomplished the full 
sacrifice. The only comment that he made was, “I am 
sorry that my good wife must, for the rest of her days, 
go afoot.” 

Mrs. Tilghman was a daughter of Benjamin Chew, a 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania before 
the Revolution, and afterwards President of the High Court 
of Errors and Appeals. Up to the time of her husband’s 
death, she was for many years in infirm health, and some- 
times suffered almost the extremity of pain and illness, 
becoming the cause of constant solicitude to him; but she 
survived him twenty-six years, for several of them with 
improving health, the compensation perhaps of some of the 
luxuries she had been compelled to forego, and at length 
died at the venerable age of ninety-one. Cheerfulness and 
a gentle temper, which she had shared with him, did not 
leave her even to the latest hour, but were sustained by the 
public respect, by the affectionate kindness of her surviving 
son and two daughters, and by the regard and reverence of 
all her husband’s friends. 

I should probably, at some period of my life, have made 
this sketch of Edward Tilghman, without request, from my 
admiration of his learning and virtues, and also from the 
debt I owed him, which has given a zest to every word that 
I have written of him. He launched me in my profession. 
I pray to be excused for relating the personal anecdote. 

More than fifty years ago, Samuel W. Fisher, the Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Insurance Company, came one 
morning into my small office, then having abundant room 
for all my visitors, and gave me a retainer to argue the 
case of Gibson against that Company, which I afterwards 
reported.’ Mr. Gibson, the plaintiff, who was a member of 
the Bar, and my master in the law, Mr. Ingersoll, were to 
argue it against me. The question regarded the proper 


11 Binn. 405. 
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mode of adjusting a particular average under a clause in 
a Respondentia Bond; and it was new, and not without 
difficulty. It came before the Court upon exceptions to a 
report of award under the Act of 1703, made by Edward 
Tilghman, with the concurrence of another member of the 
Bar, against the opinion of the third referee, who was also 
a member of the Bar; and it turned altogether upon princi- 
ples of commercial law. I examined the papers, and then 
said to Mr. Fisher, the president, “ You are not going to 
leave me alone in this cause? You know who is against 
me?” T know all that,” he said, “but I will not retain 
anybody else. Go on, and make the best of it.” After the 
award was confirmed, I asked Mr. Fisher why he had been 
so short in refusing me a colleague. He replied, “that he 
had done as he was told to do.” Mr. Tilghman had told him 
to retain me, and had said, “ Put it on his own shoulders, 
and make him carry it. It will do him good.” The lesson 
may be good for others. The most cheering effect of it to 
myself was its giving me the assurance of the good-will of 
such a man as Edward Tilghman. 


The obituary notice of him which appeared in the news- 
papers a few days after his death, and which I have said 
would be allowed to be authoritative when I should name 
the writer, may very fitly conclude this little memorial. 
Its author was Chief-Justice Tilghman. 


“ Drep, on Wednesday, 1st November, 1815, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age, Epwarp Titeuman, Esquire, of this 
City, counsellor at law. 

‘“‘ Although the usual style of funeral eulogium has almost 
levelled all distinction of character, yet departed merit has 
dues which should not be withheld. Mr. Tilghman de- 
scended from an old and respectable family in the State of 
Maryland, and was placed at an early age in the Academy 
of Philadelphia, where he obtained as good an education as 
this country could afford. From nature he received a clear 
and strong understanding, with a disposition for close and 
laborious study. At school he was distinguished for classi- 
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cal attainments, which he preserved unimpaired amidst the 
occupations of an active and busy life. The profession of 
the law was his choice, and his subsequent eminence proved 
that he had not mistaken his genius. He possessed a deep 
knowledge of principles, and his sense of duty led him to a 
thorough investigation of facts in all his causes. His style 
of speaking was such as might be expected from his turn of 
mind,—unambitious of ornament, but commanding atten- 
tion from its intrinsic weight. Regardless of the passions, 
his arguments aimed at the head, and seldom missed their 
mark. In stating the evidence, he was remarkably upright ; 
and, on points of law, he gave full weight to the argument 
of his adversary, and met it without evasion. He never 
refused a just attention to the opinions of others, however 
inferior to him; and the unassuming manner in which he 
delivered his own, gave a character of kindness to his 
superiority, which conciliated affection, while it commanded 
respect. To his professional excellence, his brethren of the 
Bar have recently borne mournful but honorable testimony ; 
and from his example the younger members may derive the 
useful lesson, that although declamation may glitter, yet 
success is most surely attained by industry, integrity, and 
sound legal knowledge. In private life, Mr. Tilghman was 
no less estimable than in his professional character. His 
temper was cheerful and benevolent, his friendship warm 
and steady, and his unshaken integrity has been proved on 
trying occasions. In the domestic scene his family best 
know his value. Long will they lament their loss, and 
never will they repair it.” 


(To be continued.) 


VoL. xIv.—11 
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GENEALOGICAL GLEANINGS, CONTRIBUTORY TO A 
HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF PENN. 


BY J. HENRY LEA, Fairhaven, Mass. 


PREROGATIVE COURT OF CANTERBURY. PENN WILLS 
from 1383 to 1700. 


(Continued from page 63.) 


1621—Will of Lawrence Penn of Stebenheathe als Step- 
ney, co Middx, gent.; da 17 Sept 1620; pr 1 Mch 1621; 
wife Christian all household stuff in dwelling at Stepney ; 
mother Julian Penn annuitie of £15 per ann. for life to be 
yssuing as foloweth, viz. Nyne pds for dwelling ho. afsd in 
8., sixe pds out of farm Lands in psh of Petersfield, co 
South.; to Neiphue & godsonne Lawrence Penn the 3d son 
of my brother Richard Penn, & his heirs male, fee simple of 
farm lands in Tything of Sheete, in psh of Petersfield, co 
South. & a mortgage now held on same by Mistress Marye 
Hyndsey of Lond. widow, to be discharged, & for want of 
such issue to John Penn, one other son of my bro Rich. & 
his hrs male & for want of such yssue remaynder to Rich- 
ard Penn one other of the sons of sayed bro. R. P., with 
remaynder to William Penn, son of my bro Wm. P. & his 
hrs male & for want of suche yssue to my right heirs for- 
ever; brothers Richard, Thomas & William Penn 20 marks 
apeece to be raysed out of certain Corne, Horses &c remayn- 
inge in hds of sayed bro Richard P. which are in full dis- 
charge of my promises heretofore made in that behalfe vnto 
my late father William Penn decd.; to Thos. Orchard & Sara 
Orchard sonne & dau of Edward O., bro vnto my sayed wife 
20/s apeece; Richard Budd, esq., the kinges’ Majesties’ 
Auditor of Co. of Southampton sole Exr.; Witnesses— 
Thos. ffludd, Richard Penn (his mark), Rich Philipp, Rob. 
Evelye. 
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Codicil: same date. wife Christian lease which I have 
to come of ffarme called Reade ffarme in psh of warnring 
Campe, co Sussex. Wit: Thos. ffludd, Rich Penn (mark) 
Robt. Evelyn, Rich. Phillip.—Dale 72 


1628—Thomas Peene of Ryd, co Sussex, Yeoman; to be 
bur at Ryd; bro. William ; sist. Margarett Harvey ; Thomas, 
son of bro. William; son Thomas Peene; Pro. 28 June 
1628.—Clarke 39 


1634—John Penn of Arundell, co. Sussex, Mariner; wife 
Ursula; bro. Jacob; sister wife of William Cornelison; sis- 
ter Elizabeth Sansum; Proved 8 Oct. Admon. de. bons 
non of widow Ursula in 1637.—Seager 90. 


1637— William Penn of Canterbury, co. Kent; bro-in-law 
Richard Keeling; godsons William Allen & Michael Page ; 
sole Extrx Good Friend & Mistress the Right Honble. Mar- 
garett Lady Wotton. Pro. 25 May 1637.—Goare 66 

Limited Admon. gr. in May 1667. 


1637—Ursula Penn of Arundell, sick of body &. Will 
dated 23 Dec 1636 To be buried in Arundell churchyard ; 
To Anne Gibbons dau. of George G. of Littlehampton decd., 
my now dwelling house called the Blew Anker, if she die 
without heirs of her body remainder to Mary Goble dau. of 
Thos. Goble of Anckton in the psh. of Felfame; To poor 
of Arundell 20s, at burial; To repairs of Schoolhouse com- 
monly called Marygate 20s.; To Godchild the dau. of Peter 
Foster 50s.; John Wade 40s.; Anne Wade my Godchild 
£3; Benjamin Ellyott 5s.; Godchild Mary Bishop 40s. ; 
James Humfrey 20s.; William Turner £3 & his wife Jane 
40s. & to their children £5 each; John Walter 10s.; Jane 
Rewell 10s.; Sister Elizabeth Clarke 30s. & to her children 
20s. each; Alice Bell £10; godchild Mary Thorne 40s. ; 
Ursula Sandon £5; my kinsmen Thomas & William Hum- 
frey 40s. each; John Emery 40s.; Anne Emery 20s.; 
Thomas Druett my peace ring & to his son my godson 40s. ; 
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To wife of Robt. Roberts 40s.; To Mary wife of Thos. 
Goble £5 & to my goddau. Marie Goble £5; Mary Lutard 
£5; My godchild the dau. of Kewell (altered from Rewell) 
of Littlehampton 20s. Mr. Edward Southcott of Chiches- 
ter £20; Mrs. Robertes 20s. for a ring; Alse wife of Edward 
Laslatt £4; Alse wife of John Masters of Chichester £4; 
Richard Robertes 20s.: John Willard £3; Richard Moth 
40s.; Mary wife of Thos. Russell £13/6/8. ; Elizabeth Crowch 
20s. for a ring; Anne wife of Henry Stoner 10s.; widow 
Browing 30s.; Mary wife of John Moore 20s.; my brother 
Robert Lawnsone £5; father-in-law Richard Studder £5 
which he owes me; John Thorne £10; To Mr Christopher 
Minshall three Angells for a ring; Richard Wooldridge 10s. 
for aring; John Strong senior 40s.; Susan Walter dau. of 
Samuell Walter £10 at age of 18 or marriage; Mary Carter 
dau. of John Carter 5s.; my wearing apparel to widow 
Browing, widow Clarke, Mary Bishop, Mary Moare & Ely- 
nor Bishop; Residue to John Hale, son of George Hale, & 
Thomas Philpott of Arundell, to be Exors; friends Wm. 
Voakes & Richard Colden Overseers, 20s. each; Mr. West- 
wood 40s.; Sara Stringam junr. 20s.; Witnesses—peter 
Foster & John Carter. The mark of Ursula Penn. Proved 
2 May 1637 by Thomas Philpott, John Hale the other Exor. 
having renounced.—Goare 80 


1638—Robert Penn of Sherston, co. Wiltes., Yeoman; 
bro-in-law Wm: Knapp the younger of Redborne in psh. 
of Malmesbury, Wiltes Yeoman, & Elliner his wife all my 
landes &c in Didmarton & Oldburie, co. Gloucester & 
ground called Mussels in Luckington for their lives & aft. 
their dec. to hrs of said Wm. Knapp on bodie of said 
Ellianor begotten, the sd. Wm. K. to enter into bond of 
£120 vnto Ethelbright Howell of Sherston Magna co Wilts 
yeoman & John Boy of Luckington yeoman for payment of 
£60 in 1 year aft. my dec. & in consideration of sd. land 
called Mussells to pay to sd. Boy £10 to be employ. by him 
for benefit of his dau Johanna at 15 years of age; to Wil- 
liam, John, Joseph, Anne & Johanna Boy child. of sd Joh 
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Boy 5s. each; to Elizabeth wife of Ethelbright Howell xxs ; 
to John, Henry & Katherine child. of said Eth. Howell 5s. 
each; to Joane, Richard, Julyan & Eliz. child. of William 
Lawrence of Westerlie 5s. each; to Wm., Anne, Marie, & 
Susanna Knapp, child. of bro-in-law Wm. K. 5s. each; to 
Wm. Boy son of sd. John Boy my best coat; Israel 
Holborn 5s.; Gabriell Humfrie my best Cloak; to Henrie 
Howell my best suit of wearing apparel ; mother Anne Penn 
Res. Leg. & Extrx. Signed Robti Penn. Wits: Nicholas 
Waddington, ffrauncis Goodenough, Nicholas Gastrell. Dat. 
15 Mch. 1637. Pro. 18 July 1638 by Extrx.—Lee 86 


1639—Richard Penn of Peterfeild, co. Southants., Yeo- 
man; sons Lawrence & John Penn; dau. Magdalen.— 
Harvey 166 


1640—Will of Anne Penn of Sherston Magna, co. Wilts; 
to sister Gillian, wife of William Lawrence of psh of Wes- 
terlay, co. Gloucester, my second gowne & petty cote & wast 
cote; child. of Wm. Lawrence above named every one of 
them a pewter platter, i. e. to Richard, Jone, Gillian & Eliza- 
beth L.; child. of brother-in-law Ethelbright Howell of 8. 
M. every one of them a pewter platter, i. e. John, Henry & 
Katherine Howell; to child. of bro.-in-law John Booy of 
Luckington, every of them a pewter platter, i. e., William, 
Anne, John, Joseph & Joanne Booy; to grchild. the sons & 
daus of William Knapp & Ellen his wife, every on of them 
a pewter platter, i.e. Anne, Marie, Susan, William & Sara 
Knapp; Residuary Legs Anne & Susan Knapp, my grchild. ; 
Executor son-in-law Wm. Knapp; Witness—Nicholas Wad- 
dington, Clarke. Dat. 17 Jan. 1639; pro. 11 Dec. 1640.— 
Coventry 163 


1641—Thomas Penne of Stretton-super-ffosse, co. War- 
wick, Yeoman, “ weak of body”; Nuncupative will dated 
30 Sept 1640; To be buried in Stretton churchyard; dwell- 
ing house & 2 cottages in Stretton to wife Margaret for life, 
after her decease to be divided between my 2 daus. Christian 
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Penne & Anne penne, also bedding & furniture to said daus. 
after wife’s death; wife Margaret Penne Residuary Legatee 
& sole Extrix.; Wit. Tho: Brownent, minister; Robert 
Gressingham, Joice flisher, Elizabeth Longe, Marie Gress- 
ingham, Anne Boyse & Jane Savage. Pro. 12 Feb. 1640 
(1640-1) by Margaret Penne the relict.—Evelyn 21 


1641—John Penn of Penn, co. Bucks; To be buried in 
Church of Penn; names wife Sarah; sons William & John 
Penn; cozen Sibell; uncle Francis; proved 21 Oct. 1641 
by relict.—Evelyn 121 


1642—Henry Penn of London., gent., weak in body &c. 
(described in Probate Act as of the parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, co. Middx.) Will dated 10 Oct. 1642; To be buried 
at discretion of Exor.; To wife Elizabeth Penn £300 due to 
me by her bro. Richard Hull upon a statute in the penalty 
of £600 in full performance of an Obligation wherein I 
stand bound to her brother Richard Hull & George Hull; 
To said wife all my goods now remaining in the house of 


Sir Thomas Hampson, Bart in Shoe Lane commonly called 
the Statute Office; said Sir Hampson, Bart., to be sole 
Exor.; Witnesses—daniel Evance, Nathaniel Humfreys, 
Elizabeth penn, John Longs, John Taylor. Proved 5 Nov. 
1642 by Sir Thos. Hampson, Bart.—Cambell 120 


1643—Edward Penn of Stony Stratford, co. Bucks, gent. ; 
will dated 28 March 1643; To be buried in Church or Chapel 
of St. Giles on the west side of Stony Stratford near my wife; 
son Edward Penn 5s.; son John Penn 5s.; godson & grand- 
child Edward penn, son of Thomas Penn 50s. ; to the rest of 
my grandchildren 2/6 each.; to Anthony Norman senr. of 
Shenley £3/6/8.; To Joane now wife of Thomas Lovell of 
Stonistratford 20s.; Bequests to servants; Residue of lands, 
goods & tenemts. to eldest son Thomas Penn sole Exor.; 
Overseers friends Anthony Norman & Richd. Abbott of Sto- 
nistratford. Witnesses—Richd. Abbott, Jane (sic) Lovell, 
Dorcie Densce. Pro. 29 Apr. 1643 by son Thomas Penn.— 
Crane 32. 
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1645—Henry Penn of Stony Stratford,' co. Bucks, gent., 
sick of body; will dated 15 July 1644; To be buried in St. 
Giles Church where my father John penn lies buried; to 
poor of the West side of Stony Stratford 20s. in bread at 
my death; to my grandchild peter Penne the Copyhold 
Close & 2 houses at the Bridgefoot at age of 21 paying to 
his brother Arthur Penn £5 in the meanwhile my son Mat- 
thias penn shall receive the rents in consideration of which 
he shall pay his brother Nathaniel Penn 40s. per ann. & my 
dau. Sarah penn 20s. per ann. till my said grandchild peter 
is of age; my said son Matthias penn sole Exor., to whom 
residue; Overseers—Thomas Simcocks & Robert Garner; 
Witnesses—John Reball, Erasmus Simons, William Dudley, 
Mary Dudley. Proved 27 Feb. 1644 (1644-5) by son Ma- 
thew penn.—Rivers 44 


1646—George Penn of Westerham, co. Kent, Yeoman ; 
Legacies to Catherine, Benjamin & John Bonwicke; Proved 
24 Apr. 1646.—Twisse 51 


1649—Edward Penn of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Middx., 
gent.; will dated 15 Feb. 1648; To be buried in parish I 
shall die in; to niece Annie Harper £5; cousin Martha 
Harper £5; to Doctor Atherton £5; Mr. Francis Shel- 
ley £5; Mris. Anne Penn £5; to Thomas Penn, Edward 
penn, Ursula penn & Civill witney, children of the sd. 
Anne Penn £15 amongst them; I release to Sir Thomas 
Shirley knt. £100 which he owes me by Bond & it to be 


1 Mr. P. S. P. Conner, the writer of the article in ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ 
(5S. 1. 265), referred to by Mr. Lea, sends us the following extract from a 
letter of William Penn, the Founder, in regard to the Penns of Stony 
Stratford : 

‘‘ Let Stephen Gould, my servant, and now the Governour’s Clerk, [have] 
six pounds. He is an ingenious lad, a good scholar, and something of a law- 
yer, being about two years in Counsellor Poordan’s service as clerk, a man 
of 800 or 900 perannum. His mother was a Stony Stratford Penn, old Ar- 
thur’s daughter, that was housekeeper at Chelsea College. His father’s side, 
gentleman of 300 or 400 per annum, but left his father upon a religious 
account.” (Penn to James Logan: London, 29, 7 mo., 1708. ‘ Penn and 
Logan Correspondence,” vol. ii. p. 294.)—Ep. Penna. Maa. 
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divided between him & his children; to Geffrey Minshall of 
Sutton, co. Chester, gent., my lands called parke & Fulford 
grove, parke meade & Downesall, in the parish of Upton- 
St.-Leonards, co. Glouc. (which lands were demised to me 
by Henry Lygon of London Esq. in 1640) & I also give the 
said Geffrey Minshall £100 & I make my sister Mris Martha 
Harpur & the said Geffrey Minshall my Exors. Witnesses— 
John day, Andrew Giffard, Thomas Button & Wm. Min- 
shall. Proved 7 Mar. 1648 (1648-9) by Martha Harpur, 
power being reserved to Geffrey Minshall.—Fairfax 29 


1650—Robert Penn of Radway, co. Warwick, Yeoman ; 
Legacies to sons William, Richard, Zackary & John Penn; 
daughters Mary & Anne; grandson Robert Penn; grand- 
dau. Elizabeth; brother Giles; wife Elizabeth; Proved 25 
May 1650.—Pembroke 79 


1653—John Penn, son of William Penn' of Harborow in 
the parish of Hagley, co. Worc., sick in body &c.; Will 
dated 22 Apr. 1651; To brother Richard Penn my right & 
title to a Lease of 1000 years made by Thos. Blunt & George 
Tokey, Esqrs. to my grandfather Thomas Cookes & his 
brother Wm: Cookes decd., dated 1 May 4 & 5 phil. & 
Mary, lately given me by the will of my uncle William 
Cookes, & also my messuage &c in Romsley in the parish 
of Halsowen, Salop, commonly known as Smiths ground, & 
30 acres of land in the Common Fields of Romsley now in 
the tenure of Fortune powell; my brother Gervase penn 
£5; to Wm. penn, son of my brother Wm. penn, to Anne 
penn, & Mary penn, daus. of my brother Thomas Penn, & 
to Thos. Dickins & Mary Dickens, son & dau. of my brother- 
in-law Thomas Dickins & my sister Mary his wife, 40s. each; 
said brother Richard penn sole Exor.; Wit. William penn, 
Edmond Kettell & Thomas Penn; Proved 13 May 1653 by 
brother Richard penn.—Brent 66 


1 « William Penn of Bromsgrove, gent., married Margaret, daughter of 
Henry Cookes (of the Bentley family) she was living in 1683.”—Graze- 
brook’s article on Penn MS. in Her. & Gen., VII. 131. 
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1654—William Penn of Drayton, co. Worcester; Lega- 
cies to sons Wm. & John Penn; daughters Ann & Mary; 
wife Margaret; Proved by relict 26 Sept 1654.—Alchin 228 


1654—Thomas penn of Haddon, co. Huntington, Grazier, 
weak in body; Will dated 12 Feb. 1653; I suppose my wife 
to be with child & I give such child £300 if a son, at age of 
21, & if a dau. at age of 21 or day of marriage; to niece 
Anne Penn of Glapthorne, co. Northamp. £40; to Edward 
Penn & Thomas Penn the two sons of Robert Penn of 
Chasterton, £20 each at ages of 21; to William Cole son of 
Thomas Cole of Haddon £20 at age of 21; to sons-in-law 
William Burton & Savige Burton each £100 at ages of 21; 
Residue of goods & chattels to Cicely my wife, sole Extrx. ; 
Wit.—Kenelme Collins, Robt. Savig; Proved 20 Mar. 1653 
(1653-4) by Cicely penn the relict.—Alchin 152 


1654—Edmund Penn of Littleton Packington,' co. War- 
wick, Gentleman; Legacies to sons Thomas, Francis & 
Humphrey Penn; daughter Constance; grandson Edward 
Wilson; wife Elizabeth.—Alchin 291 


1654—Frances Pen of Send, co. Surrey, widow, weak in 
body &c.; Will dated 11 Dec. 1653; To be buried in the 
churchyard of Send; my late husband John Pen bequeathed 
to his 2 daus. Julian & Frances pen £10 each. The said 
Julian is since dead & her portion is due unto her sister 
Frances penn, & in consideration of the said £20, I devise to 
my said dau. Frances my lease of the tenement & lands be- 
longing in which I now dwell & which I have by devise from 
Sir Richard Weston late of Sutton in the parish of Work- 
inge (sic) co. Surrey, decd., & Dame Grace his wife, & also 
£30 which is in the hands of the said Sir Richard Weston 
& Dame Grace, as by a certain writing signed by him, ap- 


1 Littleton Packington is probably in the southwest part of Warwick, 
or in Worcester. I do not identify the place, but a group of Littletons 
(North, South, Middle, &c.) are in Worcester close to the Warwick border 
(vide Register of South Littleton, page 58). 
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peareth. I give her all my house hold goods; to grand- 
child Francis Potter £50 & to grandch. Damaris potter £40 
at their ages of 21; Richard Forbench, gent., Wm. Bowell, 
yeoman, Edward Worsfold, mealman, & Thos. Ryde, yeo- 
man, all of Send, to be my Exors in Trust. Wit.—John 
Bowell, Nicholas Hunt. Proved 20 Mar. 1653 (1653-4) by 
the Exors. named in the will. Signed by mark.—Alchin 359 


1655—Thomas Penn of Codicote, co. Hertf., Gentleman; 
To be buried in his own chapel; Legacies to wife Alice; 
sons, John, ffrancis, William, Simon, Jonathan & Rebert 
Penn; daus. Ellen & Alice; grandson Thomas Kirke ; 
Proved 29 Jan. 1655.—Aylett 28 


1655—Symon! Penn of St. Clements Lane, London, Sur- 
geon; Legacies to mother Alice; sister Eleanor; brother 
ffrancis.—Aylett 32 


1656—Gilbert Penne of Cakborow, co. Worcester, Yeo- 
man; aged 80 years; brother John Penn’s sons John, Wil- 


liam & Gilbert Penn; daughters of same Margarett, Eliza- 
beth & Mary; Proved 15 May 1656.—Berkley 179. 


1657—Oswald Penn of Romford in the parish of Horn- 
church, Essex, Baker, in perfect health &c.; Will dated 
Feb. — 1651; To be buried at discretion of my Extrx.; 
eldest daughter Sarah Penne £25 at age of 18 or marriage; 
youngest dau. Marie Penn £25 at 18 or marr; sister Mary, 
now wife of Wm. Collins of Bewdley, co. Wore., Yeoman, 
10s.; Overseers friends James Jetur of daggenham, Essex & 
Christopher wilson of Romford & to each 5s.; Residue to 
wife Sarah, sole Extrx.; Proved 19 June 1657 by Sarah 
penne the relict. No witnesses named.—Ruthen 246 


1657—William Penn of Cosgrave, co. Northampton, 
gent.; Will dated 19 Aug. 1657; To grandchild William 
Thorne a messuage on East side of Stonie Stratford, co. 


1 Evidently the son of preceding. 
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Bucks, wherein Jane Purchase, widow; my house in Stonie 
Stratford in which Thomas Fisher now dwells to be sold by 
my Exors. & out of the money which it fetches to Rocking- 
ham & Charles Bason 2 of the sons of my late wife Ellen by 
her former husband William Bason, £5 each to bind them 
apprentices, & the overplus to be equally divided between 
the said Rockingham & Charles, Richard, Robert & John, 
being all the sons of my said wife & her former husband. 
Residue of my goods &c to the aforesaid Rich., Robert, John, 
Rockingham & Charles Bason at ages of 21; Exors., my 
friends Richard Rockingham the elder & the said Richard 
Bason, eld. son of my said wife; Whatever debts I owed 
before my marriage with my said wife Ellen are to be paid 
by my son Gabriel penn out of the profits of a lease which 
I took of Sir Edward Longside & have since assigned to the 
said Gabriel. Signed with mark; Wit.—Thos. Tresham, 
Richd. Collins, Thos. Hearne & John Mansell; Proved 15 
Sept. 1657 by Richard Bason, power reserved to Richard 
Rockingham.—Ruthen 361 


1658—Giles Penn of Middle Aston, co. Oxon., husband- 
man, weak in body Will dated 3 Aug. 1657; To wife 
Elizabeth Penn, household stuff, &c.; grandchild Lawrence 
Middleton £10; son Robert Penn £8/10/; grandchild Eliza- 
beth Middleton £10; daughter Jane Southam 20s.; dau. 
Anne Hanwell 20s. ; Overseer son-in-law William Hanwell; 
to the 3 children of my son Giles Southam, a sheep each; 
& the 2 children of my son William Hanwell, a sheep each ; 
& the 4 children of my son Robert Penn, a sheep each ; son 
Giles Penn sole Exor.; Signed with mark. Wit. Wm. 
Hanwell & Joane Martin.—Wootton 59 


1658—Walter Penn of Hanbury, co. Worc., Yeoman, in 
good health &c. Will dated 13 Feb. 1654; Thomas Ver- 
non, gent, 2nd. son of Edward Vernon of Astwood in the 
parish of Hanbury, Esq., by deed 16 June 1647, for £200 
paid to Edwd. Laser D. C. L. & Richd. Mence (or Meuce) 
for the uses therein mentioned & whereas I have reserved 
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£50 of the said sum of £200 to be disposed by my last will, 
I give to Anne penne, dau. of my son Wm. penne decd., 
£25, to make up the sum of £75, (named in above deed) to 
£100; To Mary Hatton & Anne H., daus. of my son-in-law 
Mathew Hatton & Elizabeth his wife, £5 to make up the sum 
of £75 (named in af sd. deed) to £80; To dau. Elizabeth 
Hatton £5; my sister Anne Bucknell 20s.; To John Penne 
son of my brother Wm. Penne 40s.; my son-in-law Mathew 
Hatton 20s. & my wearing apparel; to the afsd. Mary & 
Anne Hatton a moiety of all my goods &c.; Residue to the 
af sd. Anne Penne, sole Extrx. ; Overseers my friends Edwd. 
Lake, Dr. of the Civ. Law, my cousin Wm. Chaunce & the 
sd. Mathew Hatton; Wit.—Richd. Vernon, junr., John 
Elvins, Thos. Meuce & Wm. Heywood. Admon 25 May 
1658 to Mathew Hatton, father and guardian of Mary & 
Anne Hatton, minors, grandchildren of the testator.— 
Wootton 317 


1659—Henery Penne the Seniour of the parish of Wit- 
tersham in Isle of Oxney co. Kent, yeoman; To poor of 
Wittersham 20s. ; sister Catherine Martine one silver Bow] ; 
bro. Geo. Martine £10; brother Eastland’s children 20s. 
apiece; servant John Brummell 10 ewe sheep; uncle 
Henry Peene £40; to child which my wife is now great 
withall £100 at 21 & if it die under that age then £50 tomy 
wife Elizth. & the other £50 amongst my sisters’ children 
i. e. bro. Eastland’s & bro. Martine’s children; my father- 
in-law Isaacke Cloake of Eboney & Rich. Couchman of 
Beckley Overseers; wife Elizth. Extrx.; Wit.—Margarett 
Gilbard her marke & John Whatlow; Proved 27 Jan. 
1658-9 by the Extrx.—Pell 26 


1659—Katherine Penne of Worcester (no abstract).—Pell 
245 


1666—John Penn the elder of Boddicott, co. Oxon., yeo- 
man; Will dated 21 Jan. 1663; To be buried in church or 
churchyard of Adderberry, co. Oxon.; To eldest son 
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Thomas messuage &c. in Boddicott wherein I now inhabit 
(except the estate & interest of Margery my loving wife 
settled upon her for her Jointure before our intermarriage) ; 
to dau. Anne Penn £200 of which £100 is to be paid by 
said son Thomas to the overseers of my will for her benefit 
within six months of my decease & the other £100 to be 
paid in same way twelve months after my decease & “if it 
shall please God to restore my said daughter Anne Penn to 
her former sences” said money to be paid to her; to son 
Samuel Penn & dau. Alice Crafts 12d. apiece; to son John 
Penn all moveable goods & & I appoint him Exor.; Rich- 
ard Crafts of Hornton, co. Oxon yeoman, & Robert Baily 
of Combrooke, co. Warw., yeoman, to be Overseers; Wits. 
—W. Style, Phill. Style, Tho: Nicholls, Steuen Danyell; 
Proved 26 Nov. 1666 by Exor.—Mico 168 


1670—William Penn of the Parish of St Mary White- 
chappell; Will dated 110ct. 1669; To sister Joane Penn 
40s. which her husband oweth me; to sister Ann Major 
40s.; to brother Samuel’s child Judith Penne 40s. ; to sister 
Sarah £16; to brother Thomas Penne 5s.; to brother Rob- 
ert Penn 5s.; to godson Willm: son of Mathew Penn 5s. ; 
to cozen Wm: Penn son of bro. Thos. Penn 5s.; to cozen 
Wm. Major 5s.; to cozen Richard Penn son of Thos. Penn 
5s.; to cozen Mathew Penn son of bro. Mathew Penn 5s. ; 
to cozen Susanna Arrow 5s.; to sister Sarah a Table &c.; 
to bro. Mat. Penn of parish of St. Mary Whitechapel, gar- 
diner, all residue ; Wits.—James Roberts, Nicholas Snelson ; 
Admon. with will annexed granted 24 Jan. 1669-70 to 
Matthew Penn the brother and legatary above named.— 
Penn 8 


1670.—Sir William Penn of London, Knight; Will dated 
20 Jan. 1669; To be buried in Parish Church of Redcliffe 
(i.e. St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol,) “as nere vnto the body of 
my dear mother deceased as the same conveniently may 
be”; to have a monument for self & mother; wife Dame 
Margaret Penn; son William Penn; younger son Richard 
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Penn £120 per ann. until 21 years of age & then £4000; 
daughter Margaret wife of Anthony Lowther; nephews 
James & John Bradshaw & William & George Markham; 
cozen William Penn son of George Penn late of the Forest 
of Brayden, co. Wilts, Gentlemen, deceased ; Proved 6 Oct. 
1670 by son William Exor.—Penn 130 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION IN 
ST. MARY REDCLIFFE—BRISTOL. 


Sir William Penn, Knight, born at Bristol 1621, of the Penns of Penns 
Lodge, in the county of Wilts. He was made captain at 21, rear admiral 
of Ireland at 23, vice admiral of England at 31, and general in the first 
Dutch wars at 32, whence returning in 1655 he was chosen a parliament- 
man for Weymouth 1660, was made commissioner of the admiralty and 
navy, gouvernor of the forts and town of Kingsale, vice-admiral of Mun- 
ster and a member of that provincial council, and in 1664 was chosen great 
captain commander under his Royal Highness in that signal and most evi- 
dently successful fight against the Dutch fleet. Thus he took leave of the 
sea, his old element, but continued his other employs till 1669, when through 
bodily infirmities (contracted through the care and fatigue of public affairs) 
he withdrew, prepared his mind for his end, and with a gentle and even 
gale in much peace arrived and anchored in his last and best port at Wan- 
stead, in the county of Essex, 16 September, 1670, being then but 49 years 
of age and 4 months. To whose name and merit his surviving lady erected 
this remembrance.} 


1671—Chevall Penn of Wellwyn, co. Hertford, gent.; Will 
dated 7 Dec 1667; To my two daus. Mary Penn & Sarah 
Penn £100 each at 21 or marriage, to be paid by Thos. Penn 
my son, the said £200 being laid out & disbursed by me for 
the building of the mills in the parish of Coddicott, co. Herts, 


1 The above inscription, on a stately mural monument in the south 
transept, adorned with the armor and faded fragments of the banners 
of the deceased, is placed at such a height on the wall as to make the 
reading of the inscription, even with a glass, a very difficult task, but 
the writer believes that the transcript here given is correct. It will be 
noticed that the inscription contradicts the statement of Wood (Ath. 
Ox. II. 1050) that the admiral was born at Minety. The writer found no 
trace of the monument to his mother, Margaret (Gilbert) Penn, provided 
for in the admiral’s will, q. v. An account of this tomb has been printed 
in Notes and Queries, 5th Series, XI., fo. 457. An exhaustive search of the 
Parish Registers of St. Mary Redcliffe should be made. 
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now in the occupation of John Chalkley ; to wife Elizth. for 
life one close of arrable land in parish of Wellwyn called 
Thomas Croft, after the decease of my mother Alice Penn 
& after sd wife’s decease to my sd. two daus. Mary & Sarah ; 
Residue to sd. wife Elizth. ; Bro. Jonathan Penn Exor.; said 
son Thomas to be a “dutifull sonne to his mother-in-law” ; 
Wits.—Ro: Vaughan, Nath. Manestey, William Hill; Pro. 
21 Jan 1670-1 by the Exor.—Hene 8 


1673—Richard Penn of Walthamstow, Co Essex, younger 
son of Sir Wm. Penn late of Wansteed in Essex, Knt., de- 
ceased ; Dated 4 April 1673; To be buried in Walthamstow 
& to poor of that place £10; To mother Dame Margaret 
Penn £40 yearly for life; To sister Margaret Lowther, wife 
of Anthony Lowther, Esq. £50 & to said Anthony Lowther 
£30, 2 guns & a pair of pistols, at the selection of brother 
William Penn; To servant Geo. Homond £10; Mourning 
for mother, bro. & sister Anthony & Margaret Lowther, & 
their children, servant George & mother & sisters servants ; 
To sister (in law) Gulielma Maria Penn £50 in token of love; 
Mother Dame Margaret Executrix; Wit: Richard Newman, 
George Haman, Michaell Lee; Proved 11 April 1673 by 
Extrx named in Will.—Pye 49. 


1691—William Penn of Petworth, co. Surrey; died 
abroad; Emma Markin of Petworth sole legatee & Execu- 
trix; Proved 30 Sept. 1691.—Vere 147 


1692—Oliver Penn of Stoney Stratford, co. Bucks; brother 
William Penn of London, Innholder, & his son Oliver; 
daughter Mary Busby; grandchildren Catherine, Olive, 
Mary, John & Elizabeth Busby; wife Anne; kinswoman 
Sarah wife of Henry Honour; Proved 25 July 1692.—Fane 
132 


1696—William Penn of Penn Place, co. Bucks, Esq. ; To 
father William Penn; sisters Martha, Elizabeth & Henrietta 
Penn; Exor. Sir Nathaniel Curson; Proved 15 June 1696. 
—Bond 100 
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1697—Oswald Penn, Mariner, of H. M. Ship Shrewsbury; 
Will dated 1 June 1695 ; wife Mary Penn of Christ Church, 
Southwark, named Atty. to receive Prize Money & sole 
Legatee & Exrx; Proved by Relict 8 Apr. 1697.—Pyne 81. 


1698—Giles Penn of St Marys, Whitechapel; Susan Butler 
sole Legatee & Executrix; Proved 26 Mar. 1698.—Lort 


1699—Sarah Penn of Penn, co. Bucks, widow; son 
Roger; 3 daughters Martha-Elizabeth, Catherine & Henri- 
etta; Proved 16 Jan. 1699.—Pett 12. 


I WILLIAM PENN, Esaqr. so called Cheife proprietor & 
Gouernour of the Province of Pensiluania and the Terri- 
toryes thereunto belonging being of sound mind and under- 
standing for which I bless God doe make and declare this 
my last Will and Testament. 

my eldest Son being well provided for by a Settlement of 
his Mothers and my ffathers Estate I giue and deuise the 
Rest of my Estate in manner following 

The Gouernment of my Prouince of Pensiluania and 
Territoryes thereunto belonging and all powers relateing 
thereunto I giue and devise to the most Hono’ble the Earle 
of Oxford and Earle Mortimer and to William Earle Powlett 
so called and their Heires upon Trust to dispose thereof to 
the Queen or any other person to the best aduantage they 
can to be applyed in such a manner as I shall hereinafter 
direct. 

I give and devise to my dear Wife Hannah Penn and her 
ffather Thomas Callowhill and to my good ffriends Mar- 
garett Lowther my dear Sister and to Gilbert Heathcote 
Physitian, Samuel Wildenfield, John ffield, Henry Couldney 
all liueing in England and to my ffriends Samuel Carpenter, 
Richard Hill, Isaac Norris, Samuel Preston and James 
Logan liueing in or near Pensiluania and their heires All 
my lands Tenements and Hereditaments whatsoeuer rents 
and other profitts scituate lyeing and being in Pensiluania 
and the Territores thereunto belonging or else where in 
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America upon Trust that they shall sell and dispose of so 
much thereof as shall be sufficient to pay all my just debts 
and from and after paymt thereof shall conuey unto each 
of the three Children of my son William Penn, Gulielma- 
Maria, Springett and William respectiuely and to their re- 
spectiue heires 10000 acres of land in some proper and 
beneficiall places to be sett out by my Trustees aforesaid 
All the rest of my lands and Hereditamts whatsoeuer scitu- 
ate lyeing and being in America I will that my said 
Trustees shall conuey to and amongst the Children which 
I haue by my present wife in such proporcon and for 
such estates as my said Wife shall think fitt but before 
such Conueyance shall be made to my Children I will that 
my said Trustees shall conuey to my daughter Aubrey 
whom I omitted to name before 10000 acres of my said 
Lands in such places as my said Trustees shall think fitt. 

All my p’sonall estate in Pensiluania and elsewhere and 
arreares of rent due there I giue to my said dear Wife 
whom I make my sole Executrix for the equall benefitt of 
her and her Children. In Testimony whereof I haue sett 
my hand and seal to this my Will which I declare to be my 
last Will reuoking all others formerly made by me. 

Signed Sealed and Published by the Testator William 
Penn in the presence of us who sett our names as Witnesses 
thereof in the p’sence of the said Testator after the Inter- 
lineracon of the Words aboue Vizt: whom I make my 
sole Executrix. 

Sarah West, Robert West, Susanna Reading, Thomas 
Pyle, Robert Lomax. (Signed) Wm Penn. 


This Will I made when ill of a feauour at London with 
a Cleur understanding of what I did then but because of 
some unworthy Expressions belying Gods goodness to me 
as if I knew not what I did doe now that I am recouered 
through Gods goodness hereby declare that it is my last 
Will and Testament at Ruscomb in Berkshire this 27th of 
the 8d Month called May 1712. 

Wm Penn. 
VoL. xtv.—12 
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Witnesses p’sent Eliz. Penn, Tho: Pyle, Tho: Penn, 
Eliz. Anderson, Mary Chandler, Josiah Dee, Mary Dee. 

Postscript in my own hand. 

As a further Testimony of my loue to my dear Wife I of 
my own mind giue unto her out of the rents of America 
vizt: Pensiluania £300 a year for her naturall life and for 
her care and charge ouer my children in their Education of 
which she knows my mind as also that I desire that they 
may settle at least in good part in America where I leaue 
them so good an Interest to be for their Inheritance from 
Generacon to Generacon which the Lord p’serue and prosper. 
Amen. 

Probatum fuit hujusmodi Testamentum apud London 
(cum Codicillo annexo) coram venerabili viro Gulielmo 
Phipps Legum Doctore Surrogato Venerabilis et egregij 
viri Johannis Bettesworth Legum etiam Doctoris curiae 
Proerogativae Cantuari Magistri Custodis sive Comissarij 
legitimo constituti Quarto die mensis Nouembris Anno 
Domino Millesimo Septingen’mo Decem Octavo per Affir- 
maconem sive Declaraconem solennem Hannae Penn viduae 
Relictae dicti defuncti et Executricis unicae in dic to Tes- 
tamto: nominatae Cui commissa fuit Administratio om- 
nium et singulorum bonorum jurium et creditorum dicti 
defuncti declaracone praedicta in praesentio Dei Omnipoten- 
tis juxta Actum Parliamenti in hac parte editum et provisum 
de bene et fidelitur administrando eadem per dictum Execu- 
tricem prius facta. 

Decimo Sexto die mensis ffebruarij Anno D’ni 1726 emt. 
Com’o Johanni Penn Armo. filio et Ad’stratori cum Test’o 
annexo bonor’ &c Hannae Penn viduae def’tae dum vixit 
Relictae Ex’tricis unicae et Legatariae Residuariae nomi- 
natae in Tes’to dicti Gulielmi Penn def’ti hen’ & ad ad’- 
strandum bona jura et Credita dicti def’ti juxta tenorem et 
effectum Tes’ti Ipsius def’ti per dictam Ex’tricem modo 
etiam demortuam inad’strata de bene &c jurat. 

Tenison 221. 
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PREROGATIVE COURT OF CANTERBURY. PENN ADMONS. 
1559 to 1700. 


1598—Richard Pen late of the town of Salop, decd., 
Admon. issued 10 Feb. 1597-8, to Willm. Pen, his son.— 
Act Book 1592-98, fo. 239 


1606—Anne Penne late of Barston, co. Warwick, decd., 
Admon. 25 June 1606 to Thos. Penne her brother.—1605- 
10, fo. 48 


1606—Richard Penne late of City of Westminster, decd., 
Admon. 11 Nov. 1606 to John Penne his brother.—1605- 
10, fo. 56 


1612—Richard Pen late of parish of St. James, Clerken- 
well, co. Midd., Admon. 6 Jan. 1611-12 to Bridgett Pen, 
relict.—1611-14, fo. 46 


_ 1615—Richard Penne late of Stanwell, co. Midd., decd., 
Admon. 3 April 1615 to John Jordaine one of the creditors. 
—1615-18, fo. 11 


1619—William Penne late of Bromsgrove, co. Worc., 
decd., Admon. 12 July 1619 to Elizth. Penne, relict. Admon. 
de bonis non in Nov. 1626 (q. v.).—1619-22, fo. 29 


1622—Edward Pen late of Pen, co. Bucks, decd., Admon. 
16 July 1622 to Willm. Pen his brother.—1619-22, fo. 187 


1626—John Penn late of Gregory Stoke, co. Somerset, 
bachr., decd., Admon. 3 May 1626 to Agnes Penn alias 
Middleton & Margt. Penn alias Pococke, his sisters.—1625- 
27. fo. 81 


1626—William Pen of Bradford in parish of Belbrough- 
ton, co. Worcester decd., Admon. 11 Nov. 1626 to Anne 
Pen the relict.—1625-27, fo. 117 
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1626—William Penn late of Bromsgrove, co. Worcester, 
decd., Admon. “de bonis non” 20 Nov. 1626 to Gervase 
Penn his son, Elizth. Penn, the relict, being dead not having 
fully administered. (Former grant July 1619.)—1625-27, 
fo. 116 


1631—Sibill Winscombe alias Penn late of parish of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, co. Midd., decd., Admon. 30 June 1631 
to Francis Penn next of kin.—1631-33, fo. 36 


1632—Henry Penn late “ in partibus transmarinus” bachr., 
decd., Admon. 7 June 1632 to Giles Penne his father.— 
1631-33, fo. 107 


1632—George Penn late of Brinckworth, co. Wilts, decd., 
Admon. 15 Dec. 1632, to Elizabeth Penn the relict.—1631- 
33, fo. 138 b. 


1641—John Penn late of Corton, co. Suffolk, decd., 
Admon 7 Nov. 1641 to his mother Elizabeth Penn.—1641, 
fo. 83 


1646—Paul Pen late of Stonystratford, co. Bucks, decd., 
Admon. 9 June 1646 to Matthew Penn, his kinsman.— 
1646, fo. 64 


1646—William Penn late of Chadesley Corbett, co. Wor- 
cester, decd., Admon. 12 Sept. 1646 to Ellianor Penn, the 
relict.—1646, fo. 108 


1648—William Penn late in partibus vltramarinus decd., 
Admon. 25 Aug. to Susanna Penn, the relict.—1648, fo. 90 


1648—Thomas Penn late in partibus transmarinus, bach- 
elor, decd., Admon. 26 Dec. to father Matthew Penn.— 
1648, fo. 144 


1649—Samuel Penn late of parish of St. Clements Danes, 
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co. Midd., decd, Admon. 9 June to Thomas Penn, his 
father.—1649, fo. 66 

1649—Oswald Penne late of Belbroughton, co. Worcester, 
bachelor, decd., Admon. 13 July 1649 to William Penn his 
brother.—1649, fo. 80 


1650—James Penn late of the City of Oxford, decd., 
Admon. 13 Sept., to Willm. Farr, principal creditor.—1650, 
fo. 138 


1654—Michaell Pen late of Stonie Stratford, co. Bucks, 
decd., Admon. last day of Feb. 1653-4, to Anne Pen, the 
relict.—1653-54, II, fo. 21 


1656—Humfrey Penne late of Hagley, co. Worcester, 
decd., Admon. 18 June to Katherine Penne, the relict.— 
1656, fo. 139 


1657—Thomas Penn late of Twickenham, co. Midd., 
decd., Admon. 17 July to Grace Penn, the relict.—1657, 
fo. 168 


1657—Alice Penne late of the City of Worcester, decd., 
Admon. 5 Oct. to Marke Penne, her husband.—1657, fo. 238 


1658—William Penne late of Bromsgrove, co. Worcester, 
decd., Admon. 18 May to Dorothy Penne, the relict.—1658, 
fo. 117 


1660—Thomas Penne late of the City of Oxford, decd., 
Admon. 23 Oct. to Alice Pen, the relict.—1660, fo. 145 


1671—Thomas Pen late of parish of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, London, decd., Admon. 1 Feb. 1670-71 to Elizabeth 
Pen, the relict. Admon. de bonis non 15 June 1671 to 
Edward Astell, uncle & guardian assigned to Beate Pen, 
daughter of said Thomas Pen, Elizabeth Pen, the relict, 
having died.—1671, fos. 19 & 72 
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1681-2—Margaret Penn. 13 March 1681-2 Letters of 
Admon. issued to William Penn, Gent., natural & legit. son 
of Margarete Penne late of Waltham Stow, co. Essex, widow, 
deceased intest.—Act Book, fo. 31. 


1689—Thomas Penn—Jan. 31, 1689-90, Com. issued to 
John Armstrong principal Creditor of Thomas Penn late of 
psh. of St. Olaves, Southwark, in com. Surry, but on the 
Queen’s ship Advice on seas deceased & admon. granted as 
above. Hanna Penn the Relict first renouncing.—Act 
Book fo. 14 


1691—George Penn—Dec. 15, 1691, Com. issued to 
George penne the natural and legit. son of George penne 
Sen: late of Toller Wilm in co. Dorset, deceased intestate 
&c., Elizabeth penne, the widow, first renouncing.—Act 
Book fo 224 


1693—Stephen Pen—May 17, 1693, Com. issued to 
Roger Grier, prin. Creditor of Stephen Pen, late in the 
Island of Barbadoes, deceased unmarried & intestate.—Act 
Book fo 78 


1698—Elizabeth Penne—Jan. 6, 1698—Com. issued to 
Elizabeth Parker (wife of John Parker) nat. & legit. daugh- 
ter of Elizabeth penne, late of Evershott, in com. Dorset, 
widow, deceased intestate, &—Act Book fo 17 


“ —Richard Penn—Sept. 30, 1698, Com. issued to 
Judith Penn, Relict of Richard Penn, late of Shotteswell, in 
co. Warwick, deceased intestate &c.—Act Book fo 167 


1700—Thomas Penn—Oct. 8, 1700, Com. issued to 
Thomas Penn natural & legit. son of Thomas Penn, late 
of the City of Bristol, deceased intestate, &c.—Act Book 
fo 201 
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The following will, cited in the Heraldie Journal, Vol. 
IV., folio 110, as occurring among the Suffolk wills, may be 
properly introduced here: 


1679—Katherine Penn, widow of James Penn; Will 
dated 25 Oct. 1679; names only her kinsmen James Allen rt 
& his sons James, John & Jeremiah ; Witnesses—Humphrey 
Davis & John Fayerweather. Seals with Arms—Party per b 
chevron Ar. & Erm., in chief 2 leopard’s heads erased. ue 
Crest—A leopard’s head erased. These arms are identified 
by the writer in the Journal as those of the Alleynes, 
Baronets, formerly of Barbadoes. 


— we om 7 


(To be continued.) 
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AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION OF FERDINAND J. 
DREER. 


BY PROFESSOR GREGORY B. KEEN. 


[Read at the Annual Meeting of the Historical Society held May 5, 
1890.] 


The collection of autographs of Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, 
recently presented to the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia, was begun by him more than forty years ago, and com- 
prises upward of nine thousand letters written by persons 
of various nationalities and almost every pursuit in life. 
The nucleus of these treasures consisted of two letters pre- 
sented to Mr. Dreer, one written by the Norwegian violinist, 
Ole Bull, the other by the American author, Lydia Maria 
Child. 

The first purchased autograph letter was written by 
George Washington. It proved not to be the writing of the 
illustrious “ father of his country,” but that of his nephew of 
the same name, who resided at Mount Vernon while Wash- 
ington was President. This was bought in 1848, and from 
that period Mr. Dreer collected autographs of distinguished 
persons with continually increasing assiduity and success. In 
1850 appeared Lossing’s “ Pictorial Field-Book of the Revo- 
lution,” presenting more than eleven hundred pictorial illus- 
trations of persons and events associated with that subject, 
among which were a great number of fac-similes of signatures 
of persons who took part in the American war for indepen- 
dence. These, Mr. Dreer informs us, inspired him with an 
irresistible desire to possess full letters written and signed by 
the same hands, and gave a special direction to his acquisi- 
tions at that time. 

In 1851, Mr. Dreer bought the valuable collection of auto- 
graphs made by Robert Gilmor, of Baltimore. He con- 
tinued to buy only through local dealers in such commodi- 
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ties, and by chance opportunities, until about 1870, when 
he began to purchase foreign autographs of dealers in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin, from whom he regularly received 
packages of letters, with the privilege of making his selec- 
tion from them, and returning what he did not wish to 
keep. He also bought many letters at public sales in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and the United States. 

The great size and variety of the collection thus formed 
precludes the possibility of describing it satisfactorily in a 
few words. Suffice it to say, it contains autographs of— 

Popes.—Leo X., XI., and XIII., Innocent XI., Clement 
XIII. and XIV., Gregory XVI., and Pius IV., VIII, and 
IX. 

Emperors of Germany.—Charles V. and many subsequent 
emperors, and the Empress Maria Theresa. 

Emperors of Austria.—Francis I, and later emperors. 

Czars of Russia.—Alexander I. and others, and the Em- 
press Catherine II. 

Kings of Prussia.—Frederick I., II., and III., Frederick 
William L., IL, and IIL, and William I. and the late Fred- 
erick, Emperors of Germany. 

Kings of England.—Henry VII. and VIIL, and all sover- 
eigns from Queen Elizabeth to Queen Victoria, besides Oliver 
Cromwell. Also Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Kings of France.—Francis I. and nearly all subsequent 
monarchs, including Catherine de Médicis, Henry IV. and 
Louis XIV., and the Emperors Napoleon I. and III. 

Kings of Spain.—Philip II. and several later. 

Other Sovereigns.—Gustavus Adolphus and Christina, 
King and Queen of Sweden. Christian IV., King of Den- 
mark. William of Orange, founder of the Dutch Republic. 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Magnificent, Prince of Florence. 
Cosimo II. de’ Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany. Augustus 
L., King of Poland. Leopold I. and II., Kings of Belgium. 
Dom Pedro I. and IL., Emperors of Brazil. René of Anjou. 

Clergy, Catholic—St. Charles Borromeo, St. Vincent de 
Paul; Cardinals Alberoni, Antonelli, Caprara, Dubois, 
Fleury, Manning, Mazarin, Newman, De Retz, Wiseman, 
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Ximenes; Bossuet, Dupanloup, Fénélon, Holstenius, Huet, 
Lacordaire, Massillon, Richelieu. 

Clergy, Protestant.—Arminius, Atterbury, Baxter, Beza, 
Bull, Burnet, Butler, Calvin, Chalmers, Eber, Farel, Fleet- 
wood, Hengstenberg, Irving, Laud, Lightfoot, Lowth, Lu- 
ther, Melancthon, Mant, Mosheim, Neander, Paley, Rid- 
ley, Robertson, Sparheim, Strauss, Summerfield, Spener, 
Spurgeon, Stanley, Tholuck, Taylor, Tillotson, Wake, 
Warburton, Watts, Wesley, Whately, Whitefield, Whewell, 
Zinzendorf. 

Philosophers.—Bacon, Bayle, Beccaria, Bentham, Berke- 
ley, Buckle, Cousin, Des Cartes, Diderot, Emerson, Fichte, 
De Gerando, Grotius, Helvetius, Jacobi, Kane, Leibnitz, 
Locke, Mill, Rousseau, Rumford, St.-Simon, Schelling, 
Spencer, Stewart, Stilling, Schopenhauer, Tyndall, Vol- 
taire, Wolff, Zimmerman. 

Statesmen.—Beaconsfield, Bolingbroke, Bright, Brougham, 
Brihl, Buckingham, Burleigh, Burke, Cairns, Calhoun, 
Castelar, Cavour, Chateaubriand, Chatham, Clay, Cobden, 
Colbert, Constant, Cosimo de’ Medici, Danton, Derby, 
Dickinson, Essex, Everett, Fox, Franklin, Gambeita, 
Gladstone, Godoy, Gortchakoff, Grattan, Grenville, Duc de 
Guise, (Alexander) Hamilton, (Warren) Hastings, (Patrick) 
Henry, (John) Jay, Kossuth, Machiavelli, Marat, Metter- 
nich, Monino, Montalembert, Necker, North, O’Connell, 
Palmerston, Peel, Pitt, Randolph, Robespierre, Rockingham, 
Serrano, Seward, Strafford, Strozzi, Sydney, Talleyrand, 
Temple, Thiers, De Tocqueville, Turgot, (Sir Henry) Vane, 
Walpole, Webster, Wellesley, Wirt, Wotton, Wyndham. 

Political Economists.—Carey, Colwell, Filangieri, Malthus, 
(Adam) Smith. 

Lawyers and Jurists.—D’ Aguesseau, Blackstone, Coke, 
Curran, Ellenborough, Erskine, Feuerbach, Kent, Kenyon, 
Malesherbes, Marshall, Puffendorf, Ryder, Story, Taney, 
Wheaton. 

Soldiers.—Bliicher, Boulanger, Broglie, Condé, Egmond, 
Eugene, Fabert, Fairfax, Grant, Grouchy, Don John of 
Austria, Jomini, Kleber, Lee, MacMahon, Marlborough, 
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Masséna, Meade, von Moltke, Montmorency, Montrose, 
(Sir John) Moore, Murat, Napoleon, Nassau, Ney, Picco- 
lomini, Poniatowski, Prim, Pulaski, Putnam, Rocham- 
beau, Prince Rupert, Prince de Soubise, Sully, Marshal 
Saxe, Schwarzenberg, Scott, Sheridan, Sherman, Soult, 
Taylor, Thomas, Todleben, Trochu, Turenne, Vauban, 
Vioménil, Wellington, Wolseley. 

Sailors.—Barry, Dale, Decatur, De Witt, Drake, Farra- 
gut, Gravina, Hawke, (John Paul) Jones, Napier, Nelson, 
Perry, Rodney, Ruyter, Warren. 

Physicians—Agnew, Aikin, Arbuthnot, Baillie, Boer- 
haave, Brodie, Cooper, Desgenettes, Hahnemann, Howe, 
Hunter, Jenner, Orfila, Pelletan, Physick, Radcliffe, Rush, 
Scarpa, Sloane, Spurzheim, Van Swieten. 

Naturalists—Agassiz, Audubon, Blumenbach, Brewster, 
Cuvier, Dana, Darwin, Evelyn, Forster, Haller, Humboldt, 
Huxley, Leidy, Mesmer, Monboddo, Oersted, Owen, Tyn- 
dall, Wilson. 

Botanists.—Balfour, Bartram, Candolle, Durand, Gray, 
Greville, Torrey. 

Chemists.—Berzelius, Brogniart, Cavendish, Chevreul, 
Dalton, Davy, Faraday, am Hare, Klaproth, Lie- 
big, Pasteur, Priestley. 

Mathematicians.—D’ Alembert, Babbage, Euler, Legendre, 
L’Hospital, Manfredi, Maupertins, Playfair. 

Astronomers.— Amici, Arago, Encke, Galileo, Halley, (Sir 
W. R.) Hamilton, the Herschels, Newton, Rittenhouse, 
Rosse, Le Verrier, Zach. 

Geologists—Hutton, Lyell, Miller, Murchison, Verneuil, 
Werner. 

Inventors and Engineers.—Daguerre, Edison, Ericsson, 
Evans, Fitch, Fulton, Godfrey, Goodyear, De Lesseps, 
Montgolfier, Morse, Rennell, Rennie, Rittenhouse, Rum- 
ford, Stanhope, Stephenson, Telford, Watt, Wedgwood, 
Whitney. . 

Travellers and Explorers.—Baker, Burton, Du Chaillu, 
Fremont, Greely, Kane, Livingstone, Malte-Brun, Nor- 
denskjold, La Pérouse, Speke, Stanley, Volney. 
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Historians.—Alison, Bancroft, Boswell (the biographer 
of Johnson), Botta, Camden, Carlyle, Clarendon, Freeman, 
Froude, Gervinus, Gibbon, Grote, Guizot, Hallam, Heeren, 
Hume, Irving, Lingard, Macaulay, Motley, Muratori, Nie- 
buhr, Prescott, Proud (the historian of Pennsylvania), Ranke, 
Robertson, Smollett, Sismondi, Thiers. 

Scholars and Philologists.—Adelung, Bentley, Buttman, Ca- 
saubon, Champollion, Crusius, Ebers, Eichhorn, Erasmus, 
Ernesti, Ewald, Facciolati, Gesenius, Griesbach, Grimm, 
Hermann, Heyne, Humboldt, Jebb, (Samuel) Johnson, (Sir 
William) Jones, De Lacy, Lepsius, Magliabecchi, Michaelis, 
Montfaucon, Max Miiller, Parr, Porson, Rénan, Salmasius, 
Scaliger, Schlegel, Taine, Tischendorf, Villoison, Vossius, 
Wilkinson, Winckelmann. 

Essayists— Addison, De Quincey, Gifford, Jeffrey, Lamb, 
Mackenzie, Sainte-Beuve, Steele. 

Novelisis.—(Jane) Austen, Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Bur- 
ney, Cooper, De Foe, Dickens, Dumas, (George) Eliot, Flo- 
rian, Hawthorne, Hugo, (Charles Paul) de Kock, Manzoni, 
Mitford, Reade, Reid, Richardson, Richmond, (George) 
Sand, Scott, Madame de Staél, Sterne, Sue, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Zola. 

Poets.—Akenside, Arnold, Beattie, Béranger, the Brown- 
ings, Bryant, Burns, Byron, Campbell, Chatterton, Cole- 
ridge, Cowper, Crabbe, Dryden, Foscolo, Gay, Gellert, 
Goethe, Goldoni, Goldsmith, Gray, Halleck, Hayley, Heine, 
Holmes, Hood, (Ben) Jonson, Keats, Keble, Klopstock, 
Korner, Longfellow, Lowell, Lytton, Milton, Mont- 
gomery, Moore, Mussel, Pellico, Poe, Pope, Prior, Procter, 
Pushkin, Rouget de Lisle, Rousseau, Schiller, Shelley, 
Southey, Swift, Tasso, Tennyson, Tieck, Voiture, Voss, 
Warton, White, Whittier, Wieland, Willis, Wordsworth, 
Young. 

Dramatists.—Kotzebue, Laharpe, Palissot, Racine, Rowe, 
Sardou, Scarron, Scribe, Sheridan, Vulpius. 

Actors.—The Booths, Boucicault, Cooke, Cushman, Fech- 
ter, Forrest, Garrick, Henderson, Irving, the Jeffersons, 
Kean, the Kembles, Knowles, Macready, Modjeska, Mur- 
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doch, Rachel, Ristori, Salvini, Siddons, Sothern, Talma, 
(Ellen) Terry, Wallack. 

Singers.—Grisi, Lablache, Malibran, Mario, Nilsson, Patti, 
Rubini, Sontag. 

Composers of Musie and Musicians.—Abt, Auber, Balfe, 
Beethoven, Berlioz, (Ole) Bull, von Biilow, Carafa, Cheru- 
bini, Chopin, Czerny, Donizetti, Flotow, Gounod, Grétry, 
Halévy, Handel, Haydn, Hérold, Hummel, Kreutzer, Le 
Sueur, Liszt, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Offenbach, Paganini, Raff, 
Rossini, Rubenstein, Schumann, Spohn, Spontini, Thalberg, 
Thomas, Verdi, Wagner, von Weber, Zelter. 

Architects.—Cockerell, Gerbier, Latrobe, Le Brun, Pugin, 
Rennie, Walter, Wren, Wyatt. 

Sculptors.—Bartolini, Canova, Crawford, Flaxman, Gib- 
son, Houdon, Nollekens, Oeser, Powers, Rauch, Rogers, 
Schwanthaler, Story, Thorwaldsen, Wyatt. 

Painters and Designers.—Allan, Bonheur, Church, Copley, 
Cruikshank, Doré, Eastlake, Gérard, Gérdme, Greuze, 
Hamilton, Hasenclever, Healey, Isabey, Kauffman, Kaul- 
bach, Kneller, Landseer, Lawrence, Le Brun, Leslie, Leutze, 
Overbeck, the Peales, Poussin, Read, Retzsch, Reynolds, Ri- 
gaud, Rosa, Rubens, Stuart, Sully, Turner, Vanloo, Vasari, 
Wappers, Wertmiiller, West, Westall, Wilkie. 

Engravers.—Bartolozzi, Desnoyers, Longhi, Miiller, Re- 
vere, Sartain, Sharpe, Toschi, Townley, Wille. 

The Beau Monde.—Brummell, Chesterfield, the Duchess 
of Devonshire, Lady Hervey. 

Of special interest to us, as members of this Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, are autographs of the Presidents 
of the United States, of members of the Continental Con- 
gress, signers of the Declaration of Independence (all of 
whom are represented), the generals of the Continental 
army, and statesmen and soldiers of Great Britain and 
France, who were conspicuous in the War of the Revolu- 
tion. The letters of Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, Jef- 

ferson, and Robert Morris are particularly numerous and val- 
- uable. There are peculiarly interesting letters of Lincoln 
and Grant, including the famous demand of the latter for 
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the unconditional surrender of Fort Donelson, and there is 
an extraordinary series of documents relating to the attempt 
of John Brown to incite insurrection in Virginia. 

Besides the letters and shorter autographic writings com- 
prised in‘the collection, there are several autograph books, 
as John F. Watson’s “ Annals of Philadelphia,” and “ His- 
torical Incidents of Germantown,” “The Journal of John 
Heckewelder,” “ Minute Book of General John Peter Ga- 
briel Muhlenberg, of the American Army of the Revolu- 
tion,” “ Log-Book of Elisha Kent Kane, M.D., kept during 
his Arctic Exploration,” ete. Special mention should also 
be made of fifteen volumes, handsomely bound, of the cor- 
respondence of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, presented to Mr. 
Dreer by Mr. George W. Childs. 

Such is a mere indication of the nature of the magnifi- 
cent collection so generously bestowed on the Historical 
Society by Mr. Dreer. It has been topically arranged by 
him in cases made for the purpose, and a catalogue of it, 
comprising about one thousand pages, is in course of prepa- 
ration, and already partly printed, which will, it is hoped, 
be quite completed in the fall. 
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A JOURNEY ON HORSEBACK FROM NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, NEW JERSEY, TO LYCOMING COUNTY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, IN 1799. 


CONTRIBUTED BY HON. THOMAS HILL, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


[Abijah Hill, of Warwickshire, England, b. May 1, 1690, d. Jan. 26, 
1783, had one daughter and five sons, of whom the youngest, Samuel, 
was b. Aug. 3, 1741, d. Jan. 1804. He had four sons, of whom the 
oldest, Thomas, came to America prior to reaching his majority and 
settled in New Brunswick, N. J. Here he died April 8, 1828. He was 
aman of great stature and muscular strength, of sound sense, and in- 
corruptible integrity, and for many years filled honorably the offices of 
Justice of the Peace, and Judge of the Inferior Court of Common Pleas 
in Middlesex County, N. J. The following extracts from his diary of a 
horseback journey from New Brunswick, N. J., to Lycoming County, 
Penna., are of interest, as they contain a certain amount of historic in- 
terest concerning the roads, manners, and customs of the inhabitants, 
crops, etc., at the close of the last century.] 


New Brunswick N. J. June 29, 1799.—Cash thirty dollars, 
three silk neck hdkfs, three pocket hdkfs, two pair stock- 
ings, three nankeen waistcoats, two coatees, three pair of 
trousers, a great coat, one pair of shoes, one hat of chip, a 
watch, a pair of saddle bags, a brace of razors, a knife with 
three blades; and a good horse, a bright bay, with a poor 
bridle and a good saddle, on which is mounted 

your humb serv’t 
T. HILL. 

P.S.—Tobacco in segars, 100; also a box full of opium, 
rhubarb, aloes, and magnesia. 

July 1.—[from New Brunswick] to Reading town meet- 
ing, 20 miles; to Exton’s, 14 miles more, to lodge. A 
pleasant country, [Raritan] river brimfull, grass good, 
chiefly mowed ; crops on the west side, 20 bushels, on the 
east side 12 bushels. But the pleasant prospects will not 
cure my blisters which are as big as a dove’s egg. Oh dear! 
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the hot weather, and rough fustian trousers, and a hard 
trotting horse incline me to pray! 

July 2.—Put on linen trousers. To the Hickory tavern, 
7 miles, along the ridge of a mountain ;—hard pebbly road, 
few settlements, and poor land. The linen trousers do bet- 
ter than cotton. To Phillipsburg and East Town [Easton], 
12 miles, through several small villages, on fine rapid trout 
streams, with mills. Limestone land, very indifferent; lime 
not used as a manure; average of produce 12 bushels, 
scarcely. Red clover and pretty good lots, wherever there 
are mills. On such lots, 25 bushels; hay, 1} tons; apple 
trees look well. Abutment and piers for a bridge from 
Phillipsburgh; two piers only; span 180 ft. The Lehigh 
falls in, just below; high banks, stony lands; river not rapid 
enough to be romantic, nor wide and full enough to be ma- 
jestic; much disappointed. Pretty good houses of lime- 
stone. Stone lime delivered at one shilling per bushel. A 
many stores. Inhabitants chiefly German, 130 houses or 
more. Four or five tanners. Bark stones drove by water. 
A few miles off, one on the coffee mill principle, answers 
well. Seven years ago I could find no clover sown, except 
near cities; now, wherever you find a mill, or a store, you 
see lots [fields] of clover; a plain proof of superior infor- 
mation in any class of men over farmers. 

A most beautiful romantic clump of houses, on a brook, 
west side of the town, with a delightful tumbling dam. 
When I turn hermit, here will I live. To Stierk’s tavern 
18 mile, yellow loam with limestone bottom, chiefly, till last 
two or four miles, slates very good. Two houses covered 
with them by Stierk’s father. He’s an intelligent German, 
a rare thing. Very unlike the Yankees, in general they can 
give me no information at all. The Yankees on the con- 
trary, in York State, used to tell me not only their own 
business, but every one of their neighbor’s! 

July 3.—To Harry Hoes 9 miles, to breakfast, generally 
over a poorish land, a yellow shelly loam; the bottom 
chiefly a whitish, spar-looking stone, something like plaster 
in appearance, but very hard. All Germans;—the most 
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early rising, hard working people I ever saw; they seem to 
enjoy not more happiness or knowledge, than some bell- 
flowers, who sleep at night, wake early, to bed late, perpet- 
uate their species, and die. They cannot tell you the dis- 
tance, or route to the next village. How different from the 
new Englishmen who, of all others, abound in local infor- 
mation in a superior degree. The women, all at work in 
the fields, seem very active, but are masculine in the ex- 
treme; their countenances seem to express much jealous 
suspicion. Their dress,—one petticoat striped blue linsy, 
a man’s hat, and a shift, some of them with wristbands. 
Twelve miles from Harry Hoes to Livy’s, arrive at 4 past 10 
o’clock. The mountain is very steep; about a mile and a 
} up anda mile down again; but in appearance, or height, 
from the foot, it falls far short of the Catskill Mountains. 
The stones seem a very hard kind indeed, a little gritty, 
with Motherstones and the white stones above mentioned, 
which I suppose Granite, mixed in small quantity; about a 
mile of this side, say west, a perfect Red Shell. 

Crops, the 21 miles I have come, not more than 10 or 12 
bushels. I have not yet seen any equal to the Raritan [val- 
ley]; and no trees deserving the name of timber; small 
chestnuts and oaks all the way from Exton’s. I have much 
trouble with my horse, he stumbles so much, I dare not 
ride him down hill, and up hill I walk to save him. 

This country has been settled with Germans about fifty 
years, I hope to be soon through them. My breakfast was 
this morning two cups of coffee without sugar, and 3 eggs; 
bread baked hard, and crust wet. What a pity I cannot 
draw, if I could I would describe a beautiful wild deep red 
flower, on a stem 18 inches long, flower 14 inches long, 
bell-shape. [Lilium Philadelphium] 

A new and curious species of Laurel [Rhododendron or 
Kalmia] a long leaf like Magnolia, 15 ft high; the flowers 
from their having a kind of natural bird lime upon the out- 
side of them, are hung up, Livy tells me, for fly traps ;—I 
suppose on Sundays only, from the dirt. In the brook 
plenty of trout. A lizard makes a noise like the constant 

VoL, xIv.—13 
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rapping of a small stick upon a board. Leiby (for so he 
spells his name) says he often sees them. I doubt. Salad 
with milk, oil, vinegar, bonny clabber and bread; good 
God! how can they work so hard on such food! A fine 
lesson; I was determined to eat as they did, but was forced 
to take a piece of dried venison. They have a fine black 
eyed girl, 24 years old, but I suppose by ten, she will lose 
all her beauty and look like one of Shakespears witches. 
I notice their shifts being made exactly like shirts, except 
the collar,—they button with one button at the top. Can 
it be possible! Am I in America! where wages are six or 
seven shillings per day! No wonder they acquire wealth. 
No schools, no itch for learning. Were they dressed alike, 
I defy any man to tell boys and girls of 10 or 12 apart. 
When grown up their forms differ, but their masculine 
features nearly the same. What will not education do! 
To see and observe these people is worth riding a hard trot- 
ting horse 90 or 100 miles. I am 12 miles from that part 
of the Lehigh which produces such excellent coal ;—6d per 
bushel to Philadelphia, by water.’ 

My present landlord has a considerable store, a small 
farm, &c.,—wages 4 a dollar per day. Set off, at 33 o’clock 
for Snyder’s; went over a long high mountain called 
Somer’s Ridge, at the foot of which you cross the Little 
Schuylkill. The Somer’s Ridge is a miserable road, a sharp 
sand, upon a sandstone, too hard to be called free. The 
next mountain, called the Second Blue Mountain is still 
worse; I wonder how it is possible to get loaded wagons 
over such miserable rough stony roads. I then crossed the 
Tuscarora Mountain, which contained a many rocks of that 
kind of motherstone used in mills. The timber that covers 
these lands, if so it be called, consists of short, knotty pitch 
pine, chestnut and chestnut oak. At the bottom of this 


1T remember that about 25 years later than this, my father procured 
a lump of Lehigh coal about as large as his two fists, and tried it on 
his wood fire in an open Franklin stove. After two days he concluded 
that if the world should take fire the Lehigh coal mines would be the 
safest retreat, the last place to burn. 
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mountain I come to a house, kept by Snyder as a tavern. 
I had been told of a fine barn, and meadows, though a mid- 
dling house; five miles from the Schuylkill. How disap- 
pointed was I in finding a large family in a small old log 
house as black as asmoke house and more dirty than a 
hogpen. I entered, look at a thousand holes thro’ the roof, 
see that they have the itch badly, drink a small glass of 
whiskey, pay them 6d instead of 3d, and set off for Trushes, 
3 miles, and there find a stable without hay or straw. A 
poor house and dirty bedfellow,—§ dollar. 15 miles from 
Leibys. A foolish democrat with strange notions, all for 
want of candid information. 

July 4. 15 miles to Fred. Lavinburgh’s to breakfast, 
over mountains composed of nearly the same materials; 
more motherstone, at 11 miles come down the first road 
worth observing over these mountains, N. E. side. You 
observe the trees in the under valley as plain as plums in a 
pudding under your nose. Over the valley and next hill 
plains of # mile broad, of very good pine and oak, fit for 
spars of any kind; and the land has not many stones; and 
would no doubt be worth clearing. A brook runs through 
east and west, but the dumb fools know not where it empties. 
However, good eggs and bacon, bad coffee and a good 
stomach, make up for wanted information, in some respects. 
To Roaring Creek 9 miles. First over a mountain called 
the Little Mountain, over which is the best road of any 
mountain I had yet crossed; it took me one hour, exact, to 
cross it; after that pretty good roads to this place. I have 
through the want of information gone five miles out of the 
way. However, my landlord says the better road will make 
up for it. He is well informed, descended from Irish 
parents; not party spirited; has 3 seeming industrious 
girls; chatty; use thee and thou; majestic sounds after the 
yaw, yaw! Though ordinary persons, they are vastly su- 
perior to the Germans in expressive phizes. Can this be all 
education, or not? They live pretty well, ham, eggs, let- 
tuce, plain; much better than the German warm salads. 
Have come over some red shell land; very poor; will never 
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be settled until the vine is cultivated. Six qts oats, pint 
cider royal, dinner, half a dollar, at Penrose’s tavern on 
Roaring Creek, which I cross and then— 

Started at 2 o’clock, and although I kept on a steady jog 
trot, I did not reach Sunbury until nine at night. Now 4 
miles an hour would have been 28 miles although I was told 
it was but 20. Iam sure, having but one hill to cross, and 
the rest a road not very stony, I could not have come a less 
distance, which with the 24 miles before dinner, makes the dis- 
tance travelled, too far; it being 52 miles. An hour or two’s 
ride, and I came to the Roaring Creek where it empties, into 
the Susquehannah. In riding over, nothing have I seen so 
naturally picturesque; an almost natural-bridge, formed by 
the rocks, through which you see the falls of a milldam, with 
a bridge over to the mill. Had man planted a neat cot above 
in the bushes, it would make a fine picture for a painter to 
copy. I now travel along the, or rather under the banks of 
a very fine river, three times the breadth of Brunswick 
river, to Sunsbury. The slow majestic crystal moving 
stream, with monstrous mountains and banks on each side, 
and a level road on a flat not more than a hundred or two 
yards wide, covered in general by lofty sugar maples and 
beech, made me conclude at once that Matilda and J 
would be in raptures to have an opportunity of walking on 
these banks, calculated to please lovers, not farmers. Just 
as these thoughts were turning over, I saw the most beauti- 
ful serpent moving across the road. I stopt short to view 
this horrid fellow, for by the rattle of his tail I discovered 
him to be a rattlesnake. I have seen many a one in a box, 
but their colors were nothing, compared with this. I in- 
stantly dismounted and picked up a stick of four feet long. 
He prepared for an engagement by raising his sides, flatting 
his head, and shaking his tail. His colors now heightened 
surprisingly. By three or four strokes with a thick stick I 
killed him. Whata prize! I out with my knife to cut his 
head and tail (of seven rattles) off, and thought of putting 
them into my pocket carefully packed. I would not at that 
moment [have] sold them for a dollar. I pressed on his 
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neck my stick and begun to separate his head from—when 
he opened a monstrous mouth and rolled his sides toward 
my legs. I was startled and in mad frenzy, at a few strokes 
laid on unmercifully, destroyed my prize entirely; for I had 
mashed his head and shattered his tail to shivers. Seven 
rattles, 4} feet, as thick as my wrist, fangs a large half inch, 
black and yellow. 

Sunbury is pleasantly situated on a fine flat, half a mile 
broad, on the east side of the river just below the junction 
of the two rivers. What a pity, several rapids and falls, 
below, should prevent its being as useful as ’tis pretty. Lay 
here all night, breakfasted next morning. Being the fourth 
of July, a fine frolic, all a little bousy. Divided into two 
parties, very violent. A curious dispute, in which Bob 
Grey charged Dr Watson and Jackson with instilling Dem- 
ocratic principles into a negro, because they offered the 
negro money for behaving well. 

5th July, to Northumberland about two miles above Sun- 
bury on the opposite shore, situated on nearly the point be- 
tween the two rivers. Put my horse up and went to see 
Priestley. He looks exceeding well, lives in a good house, 
with a garden leading to the E. Branch of the 8. [Susque- 
hanna] River, with a fine island in the middle. 

Though I half promised to dine with Dr. P[riestly]., 
meeting with a man going to Millstown, for the sake of 
company ride with him, twelve miles up the W[est] Branch 
to Millstown. Flats pretty good, but not above half a mile 
wide. The rest part of the way over, or rather between 
mountains, on the Genesee road, to Murray creek. Mid- 
dling land by places; limestone sufficient all the way; and 
the best twenty eight miles of roads, I have ever seen to- 
gether in America. To Mr. Robb’s to lodge, 30 miles from 
Northumberland and 16 from J. Hills. 

6th July. Mrs Robb was so good as to go across the wil- 
derness with me to Mr Hills. After crossing the Alleghany 
mountains, the bottom lands became good, covered with im- 
mense white pines, sugar maple, and beech and birch. 
John Hills lands, one thousand acres,—six hundred bottom, 
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and four mountain. The bottoms up this creek are rather 
too sandy. A new county road is laid out, and will bea 
very good one, being pretty level, and free from stones in 
comparison ; and will, from its goodness and short distance, 
become the Genesee Road. In fact there is a kind of road 
[already] that a many people travel over for that country. 
Some days back a very high wind blew down a great many 
trees, which has made it very difficult travelling indeed. 

John Hill’s situated on the south side of Loyalsoek, 11 
miles below the Forks, Flats above him surrounded in ap- 
pearance by mountains, half a mile high. My land on the 
north side, next Huckels. John Warren is settled at the 
forks, middle branch of the Loyalsock. 

Was I disposed to hunt I believe I could shoot a deer any 
day, but the dread of being bit by a rattlesnake prevents my 
attempting it. Not a day has passed without the dogs being 
after one, in full cry, near us. I wonder the dogs do not 
drive them all off. A man who was lost in the woods saw 
a great many elk the morning after he was lost. A heavy 
rain and wind was the cause of his losing his way. Between 
town and Elk creek is the only road that wants opening 
to complete an open road between Muncy and the Genesee ; 
and this new route will be eighty miles nearer than the old 
route; which must enhance the value of the lands thro’ this 
settlement. The greatest objection I can see against this 
settlement is, there never will be settlers sufficient to sup- 
port a schoolmaster under any reasonable proportion to 
each. For six miles from this spot, that is three each way, 
there cannot well be more than seven farmers, a miller, and 
blacksmith, say nine. A 10£ per year would do,—but it 
will be a little age before this number can be procured; and 
even then this distance from market will make this propor- 
tion a high tax. Ministers they must always dispense with ; 
which is, in my opinion, no objection. 

Elk Creek branches off from the Loyalsock 2 miles above 
J. Hills and 29 from the Susquehannah. Went to see Jno. 
Warren. 150 acres, 25 acres of land clear. 10 in good 
meadow. Timothy—2 ton; 3 acre, corn—40 bushels; good 
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wheat & rye, 7 acre; 10 oxen, 4 cows and a bull, 50 bushels 
of old grain, two horses, plenty of meat and content in a 
comfortable log house. Pretty good flats, all the way up, 
but too narrow, and rather sandy. 

Killed a rattlesnake, black and white, Friday; Saturday, 
another, black and white. I am told one color is the male 
and the other the female. The one I killed near Roaring 
Creek, from the beautiful yellow, white & black, must have 
been a male. Ha, ha, ha! beautiful because a male! I am 
in great pain from burnt legs by the sun while making a 
fish weir and dam. 

Sunday the — of July.—Left Loyalsock on my way home 
to Brunswick. To J. Websters 12 miles to tea. Part of 
the road lay over a branch of the Alleghany Mountain, four 
and a half miles across. Much credit is due to John Hill 
as the engineer in forming this road, for by taking proper 
advantages of the ridge he has rendered the road, not to say 
very steep in any one part, and yet managed it so that few 
zigzag windings appear to much lengthen the route. The 
whole distance from John Hills to Websters was cut and 
levelled for $1130; at a time that a } dollar a pound was 
given for pork and beef. And yet Priestly and other owners 
of lands refused giving J. H. more than one thousand dol- 
lars, because J. H. supposed before he began that that sum 
would be sufficient. Thus has J. H. not only given a years 
time in planning and overseeing the men, gratis, but has 
paid $130 cash out of his own pocket. 

Mr. Webster is the most intelligent man for the advan- 
tages he has had, of almost any one I have ever met with. 
He, a brother and sister, when children, were surprised by 
a party of Indians. The brother was shot, his sister and he 
lived with the Indians some years; he could not prevail on 
his sister to leave them; and go without her he would not. 
He therefore laid a plan with some Indian traders to take 
the sister off; but such was the force of habit, that she as 
much disliked going back to the settlements, as she at first 
did to leave them; and when her brother and his two com- 
rades were busy in crossing a lake she absolutely jumped 
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out of the canoe, and made for the banks in hopes of get- 
ting back, but was prevented. She had nearly forgot the 
English language. This is no uncommon case. Few chil- 
dren, like them, taken young, and confined with them two 
or three years, without any chance of getting away, but will 
after that time become so attached to their new habits, as to 
not wish to leave them off and return to their own relations ; 
though they have nothing to prevent them from returning 
but their attachment to their present mode of living. And 
even people of maturer age often have been known to act 
like these children. It is strange what habit will do, and no 
one can say what it will not do. 

From Mr. Websters four miles to squire Robb’s, through 
a country not yet settled; but the land being tolerably good, 
it is capable at some future day of maintaining a many in- 
habitants. Mrs. Robb is a motherly old woman and was 
very tender over plastering my sunburnt legs with sour 
cream. I could not have supposed it possible for sunburns 
to be so bad. 

Monday July 15.—My legs are much better but I shall 
lose the outside skin of each calf. To Muncy—[here the 
diary suddenly ends]. 
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Hotes. 


PEDIGREE OF ROWLAND ELLIs, OF BrYN-MAWR, FROM HIS OWN 
MANvscRIPT, 1697.—Rowland Evans, Esq., of Haverford College Sta- 
tion, P. R. R., has kindly placed in my hands a sketch of his ancestor 
Rowland Ellis (after whose estate in Wales the present Bryn-Mawr is 
named), and also the following account of the descent of Rowland Ellis 
and of his second wife, written by himself some time prior to 1697. He 
was born at Bryn-Mawr, in Merionethshire, in 1650, and was the son of 
Ellis ap Rees ap Lewis. _ In 1686 he sailed from Milford Haven to Penn- 
sylvania. Owing to rough weather the voyage lasted fully twenty-four 
weeks, during which time the vessel was driven into Barbadoes. He 
remained in the province only nine months, when he returned to Wales, 
leaving his young son, who had accompanied him, in the charge of 
his uncle John Humphrey. It was his intention to have sailed again 
for Pennsylvania the next spring, with his family, but he did not get 
back until June, 1697. This delay was probably caused by his succes- 
sion to a property belonging to his cousin Lewis ap Owen, who having 
lost his life by an accident, and leaving no issue, Rowland Ellis became 
entitled under a settlement made by his grandfather, Rees, on the mar- 
riage of his uncle, Lewis ap Rees. On his departure from Wales he 
left his eldest daughter, and heiress by a former wife, in possession of 
his paternal estate. In Pennsylvania he resided during most of his life 
upon his mapas of some six hundred acres of land situate a little 
north of the present Bryn-Mawr Station. This farm is now known as 
the Morris property. Among other manuscripts left by this early Welsh 
Friend was the above-mentioned pedigree, a copy of which was made by 
Rowland E. Evans, uncle of Rowland Evans, Esq., through whom, as 
I have explained, it came into my possession. The manuscript has 
this endorsement by Rowland E. Evans: “The annexed pedigree is 
extracted from one in the hand writing of Rowland Ellis, except the 
names in parenthesis (") which are inserted in the original in a differ- 
ent hand. The original, it may be presumed from the omission of his 
daughter Catherine, was written prior to 1697, at which time her birth 
had happened, and if it had been written after that event, ber name, as 
may be supposed, would not have been omitted. The part of the origi- 
nal not copied here is the pedigree of Rowland Ellis’s first wife. The 
parts between brackets {J are additions here.” As this genealogy is in 
the form of a chart it is, for convenience, here given much after the style 
of the ancient Welsh Heralds: 

Rowland (Ellis) of Brin Mawr in Merionethshire, in Wales, born 1650, 
also described as of Dyffryden in 1677. He was son of Ellis, ap Rees, 
ap Lewis, ap Sion, ap Gruffydd, ap Howell. The mother of Rowland Ellis 
was Anne verch Humphrey, ap Hugh, ap David, ap ae Gronw(y). 
The mother of Anne verch Humphrey, was Elizabeth verch John. 
The mother of Elizabeth verch John, was Sibill verch Hugh Gwynn ot 
Penarth. The mother of Sibill verch Hugh, was Jane verch Sir Hugh 
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Owen. The mother of Humphrey ap Hugh, was Catherine verch Sion, 
ap Rhydderch.Wyn Abergyno. The mother of Hugh ap David, ap 
Howell, was Mary verch Hugh Sion Bedo. The mother of Ellis ap 
Rees, ap Lewis, was Catherine verch Ellisa, ap David, ap Owen, ap 
Thomas, ap Howell, ap Mrhedydd, ap Gruffydd Derwas. The mother 
of Catherine verch Ellisa ap David, was Mary verch Sion, ap David, ap 
Gruffydd. The mother of Rees ap Lewis, was Ellin verch Howell 
Gruffydd. The mother of Lewis ap John Gruffydd was Elsbeth verch 
Dd Lloydd. Rowland Ellis married first Margaret daughter of Ellis 
Morris, descended from Gruffydd Derwas, and had issue: Ann, and 
Jane. He married secondly his cousin, Margaret, daughter of Robert 
ap Owen, ap Lewis, ap Sion, ap Gruffydd, ap Howell. The mother 
of Margaret verch Robert ap Owen, was Margaret verch Sion, ap 
Lewis, ap Tyddwr, ap Ednyved, ap Howell, ap Mrhedydd, ap Gruffydd 
Derwas. The mother of Margaret verch Sion ap Lewis, was Agnes 
verch Owen, ap Thomas, ap Owen, ap Thomas, ap Howell, ap Mrheydd, 
ap Gruffydd Derwas. The mother of Agnes verch Owen, ap Thomas, 
was Mary verch Ellisa (Byrin?) The mother of Robert ap Owen, ap 
Lewis, was Mary, verch Tudwr Vaughan, ap David Llwydd, ap Tyddwr. 
Vaughan, ap Gruffydd ap Howell [ap Gr. Derwas]. The mother of 
Mary verch Tudwr Vaughan, was Agnes verch Lewis ap Mrheydd. 
The mother of Agnes, was Elin verch Robert ap Howell, ap David, ap 

evrig | The mother of Owen ap Lewis, was Elin verch Howell 
Gruffydd. The mother of Lewis ap Sion Gruffydd, was Elsbeth verch 
David Lloyd. 

Rowland Ellis had, by his second wife, five children: Elizabeth, 
Rowland, Ellin. (m. John Evans of Gwynedd), (Catherine).  ~ 

A few explanations to the foregoing pedigree are desirable. Rowland 
Ellis was a descendant of the Nannau family, and it is in part the de- 
scent of that ancient house in Merionethshire that is here given. Hum- 
phrey ap Hugh was father, it appears, of John Humphrey of Liwyn-dv, 
the uncle of Rowland Ellis. According to Dwnn, II. 252, David ap 
Howell, ap Gronwy, ap Einion, sm Mary, daughter of Howell ap 
Sion, ap Mer“ ap Deio, descended from Aleth, Lord of Dyvet, the name 
of Bedo being y home This family was of Llwydiarth in Montgom- 
eryshire. Hugh Gwyn’s wife was Jane, sister, and not daughter to Sir 
Hugh Owen, Kt., son of Owen, ap Hugh of Bodean iBedewen in 
Anglesea), who signed the visitation 8 Nov. 1588, (Dwnn, 205-6) and 
died 1613. Hugh Gwyn’s daughter married John Powell of Lian 
Wyddyn. Other particulars will be found in the visitations of Lewis 
Dwnn II. 22, 241-235. Rowland Ellis was a descendant of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, son of John of Gaunt, through the Kynaston 
family, in the same line as Thomas Lloyd, Dep.-Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

THOMAS ALLEN GLENN. 


A CoLONIAL TRADER OF 1756.—Mr. William Fisher Lewis contributes 


the following letter: 
New York, Jan” 28" 1756 
M* WHARTON 
r 


I desier Soon after Y' arrival at Philadelphia You' advise me what 
Insheurence can be made on y*Schooner Margret, Paul Miller mas* 
From hence to y* Coast of Affrica at & From thence for Burbadus, for 
advice, If no warr from Burbadus to Charlestown S° Carolina If a warr to 
Sell at Burbadus, or proceede to Jamaca The Vessel Sail* hence y* 16" 
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Nov™ Last, is about 100 Tons Three Years old, new Sheath* when She 
went out, well fitted & well mane’, y° mas* & Two mates well aquainted 
has bin Several Voyages on y* Coast & Severel of y° people well Season* 
to y° Coast, mounted w 4 Carege Gunns 5 Swival* Blunderbushes, a 
Sofishent quantity of muskets & ammonisen, If they ask a mod‘ pr™ Shall 
want about £1000—Inshuerence made on Vessel & Cargoe— 
Y* Answear will oblige S* Y" 
Humb* Serv* 
Jas W. HARMER 


OxForD FuRNACE, NEw JERSEY.—From “ A Memorandum taken this 
2d. day of January 1764, at Oxford Furnace out of s* Furnace Books by 
me Elias Thomas,” we take the following items: 

“An Account of the whole Expence of said Furnace from the 12th. 
day of March 1761 to January the lst Day 1764, amounts to £6241.8.0. 

‘The first Blast in the year 1761 was made in Pig Iron, Tons 87.1.1.6. 

“ Castings made and sold, Tons 3.10.0.8. 

“Account of all Pig Iron and Castings that were made the Second 
Blast, viz. 

“Tn Pig Iron, Tons 310.0.0.0. 

“Castings Tons 50.17.3.19. 

“An Account also of the Third Blast in 1763, made into Pig Iron 
Tons 243.0.0.0. 

“Castings made about, Tons 41.8.2.0. 

“ELIAS THOMAS.” 


CELEBRATION OF THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH 
OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—The American Philosophical Society, which 
may be considered the parent stem from which came those flourishin 
branches, the Historical Society, the Academy of Natural Sciences, an 
Academy of Fine Arts, commemorated the one hundreth anniversary of 
the death of its “Illustrious Founder and First President Benjamin 
Franklin,” April 17 last. This ancient society of men of science, letters, 
and useful knowledge in the United States, founded in 1743, still flour- 
ishes in our midst, quietly and unobtrusively doing the good work 
planned for it by the most typical American of the eighteenth century, 
meriting the consideration of the wealthy patrons of science and letters. 

It is interesting to note that time has not diminished the fame of the 
poor printer lad whose industry and knowledge made the provincial 
town of Philadelphia known to the civilized world, whose old age was 
crowned with the classic words,— 

“ Eripuit fulmen ceelo, septrumpque tyrannis.” 

The following committee were appointed by the society to make ar- 
rangements for the commemoration upon the day above noted: Charles 
A. Oliver, M.D., Chairman ; Henry Phillips, Jr., Arthur Biddle, William 
John Potts, William H.Greene. Five able speakers, from different parts 
of the country, addressed a very distinguished audience on this occasion. 
A sketch of Franklin’s biography was given by Prof. John Bach Mc- 
Master, of the University of Pennsylvania His association with the 
society, by the venerable President Frederick Fraley, now in his eighty- 
seventh year. His literary labors, by Prof. G. Brown Goode, of the 
Smithsonian Institution. As a scientific man, by Prof. John W. Hol- 
land, of the Jefferson University. As a diplomat, by Prof. Henry M. 
Baird, of the University of the City of New York. These papers, which 
it is proposed to publish in a memorial volume, will form a valuable ad- 
dition to Franklin’s history. 
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A BILL OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1733.—Mr. William Fisher Lewis 
contributes the following : 


Hon. Tho* Penn Esq. to B. Franklin Dr. 


1733 £e. a. 
July For printing 300 Speeches with paper » «eee 
For printing 500 Blanks at 2d. i 43 4 

For Advertisements twice in Gazzette 010 0 

£6 15 10 


19% Q™° 1734 
Received above ace. in full, 
DEBORAH FRANKLIN. 


PEACE COMMISSIONERS TO CoNnGRESsS, 1778.—A letter from a British 
officer on board atransport, dated June 19,1778, off Reedy Island, Dela- 
ware Bay, says, “The troops crossed into the Jerseys yesterday morning, 
as it is said on their march to New York, after evacuating Philadelphia. 
Lord Howe and the greater part of the shipping together with the Com- 
missioners [Peace] are come down to this place, and are hourly expected 
to proceed to New York, where the Commissioners expect to receive 
their answer from Congress ; how it will be is uncertain, but it looks not 
like reconciliation at present. I wish they may succeed in making a 
peace or this country must be totally mime fe 


“ On Saturday the lady of his Excellency Governor Johnston received 
a letter from her husband, one of the Commissioners appointed to treat 
with Congress towards establishing peace and reunion between Great 
Britain and her Colonies, purporting that the American States would 
neither treat or hold converse with the delegates of England sent out 
upon the occasion, and in consequence thereof the Governor would re- 
turn the first opportunity, giving it as his opinion that no terms whatso- 
ever offered by Great Britain would be accepted by the present members 
of the Congress on this side of Independency, in the strict sense of the 
word.”—London Chronicle, July 25-28, 1778. W. J.P. 


DEATHS OF BRITISH OFFICERS WHO SERVED IN AMERICA.—‘ A 
few days ago died Major Saxton, of the 45th. regiment of Foot.”—Lon- 
don Chronicle, June 30, 1778. 

“ Philip Anstruther, lieutenant in Lord Seaforth’s Highlanders died 
in the Downs last week on board one of the transport ships.”—Jbid., 
November 8, 1778. 

“On the 31st of last month snare died at Kinsale the Hon. Lieut. 
Col. Gordon, of the 81st regiment of foot and brother to the Earl of 
Abogne.”—Jbid., November 17, 1778. 

“On the 15th. of November died, at New York, Capt. Richard Maint- 
land.” —Jbid., December 29, 1778. 

“ Lately died in this city George McKay, of Fordreath, Captain Lieu- 
tenant in the Royal American regiment.”—Rivington’s Gazette, Decem- 
ber 1, 1778. W. J. Potts. 


“COMMONWEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.”—The 
“Porcupine” frigate, from Philadelphia for Portsmouth, England, ar- 
rived there July 22,1778. “On her passage she took a large French 
ship with 282 hogsheads of tobacco. Her dispatches are thus dated: 
ye the second year of the Commonwealth of the United States of 

merica.’’ 
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MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE JOHN AND SARAH [OWEN] BIDDLE, 1736.—Whereas John Biddle of the; City of Philadel- 
phia, in the Province of Pennsylvania, son of William Biddle of Mansfield, in the County of Burlington in the Province of New Jersey; and 
Sarah Owen, daughter of Owen Owen of the said city: Having declared their intentions of Marriage with each other before several Monthly Meet- 
ings of the People called Quakers at Philadelphia aforesaid, according to the good order us’4 amongst them, and having consent of Parents, their 
proposal of Marriage was allowed of by the said Meetings: NOW these are to certify whom it may concern, that for the full accomplishing their said 
intentions, this Third day of the First month in the year of our Lord, One thousand seven hundred and thirty six; They the said John Biddle and 
Sarah Owen appeared in a publick meeting of the said people of Philadelphia aforesaid, and the said John Biddle taking the said Sarah Owen by the 
Hand did in solemn manner openly declare that He took Her, the said Sarah Owen to be his Wife, promising with the Lord’s assistance to be unto Her 
a Loving and Faithfull Husband until Death should seperate them: and then and there in the same assembly, the said Sarah Owen did likewise 
declare that she took Him, the said John Biddle to be her Husband, in like manner promising to be unto Him a Loving and Faithfull Wife until Death 
should seperate them : And moreover They, the said John Biddle and Sarah Owen, (she according to the custom of Marriage assuming the name of 
her Husband), as a further confirmation thereof did then and there to these presents set their Hands, and we who hereunto subscribe our names 
being present at the solemnization of the said Marriage and Subscription as witnesses thereunto set our Hands the Day and Year above written. 











Sam! Preston Sam! Norris Margaret Preston Tho* Cadwalader Michael Biddle Rebecca Evans John Biddle 
William Hudson Sam! Burge Beulah Coates Rees Roberts Clayton Biddle Mary Roberts jr Sarah Biddle 
Henry Cliffton William Horne Mary Emlen R¢ Brockden Rebecca Scull Owen Owen 
John Jones Edward Scull Hannah Hudson Cadwalader Foulke Jonathan Jones Ann Owen 
Jonathan Corkshaw Jacob Lewis Phebe Morris Mary Foulke Gainor Jones Mary Biddle 
Anthy Morris W2 Shippen Eleanor Bevan Jane Wood Penelope Whitehead 
Dennis Rackford Stephen Vidal Hannah Lewis W= Biddle Nicholas Scull 
Daniel Cheston Jos. Morris jr Susanna Shippen Abigail Seull 
Isaac Griffitt Nicho: Scull Hannah Cadwalader Robert Owen 
Isaiah Foulke Jona Evans Hannah Morris Rebecca Owen 
Epraim Parker Charles Jenkins Elizabeth Dickenson Tacy Owen 
Elizabeth Morris Jane Owen 
Amy Lawrence Martha Owen 
Sydney Evans Mary Jones 
Sarah Evans Hannah Owen 
Ann Brockden Rachel Owen 
Letitia Brockden 
Mary Roathford i 
| 
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THE DutcH SALUTE THE AMERICAN FLAG IN 1778.—The London 
Chronicle, July 21-23, 1778, states: “‘The Dutch garrison in the West 
Indies now, without any ceremony, return the salute to the flag of the 
United States of America.” 


LETTERS FROM THE AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION OF Isaac CRAIG, EsqQ., 

OF ALLEGHENY, PENNA.— 
PHILADELPHIA Oct. 15th 1801 

DEAR SIR 

From old acquantance & the communications of my Friend Col. Hodg- 
don I presume [ risk not too much trespassing upon your goodness by 
soliciting you to receive for me Baggage agreeably to the enclosed Re- 
ceipts & Invoices in case I should not arrive at Pittsburgh immediately 
—though I expect to be before it a whole week—my principal object in 
writing is to procure two strong mississippi Boats—one for my horses, five 
or six the other for my Family which of course must be of good accom- 
modations and tight roof or cover—Length I think from forty to forty 
four Feet and to steer upon the Deck—one Partition forward to keep off 
the rowers and the residue space to be divided into two rooms with a 
double stack of Fire places in the Centre, all finished so as to be very 
comfortable and the least possible Expense—the horse boat may need a 
single Fire place no Divisions & may steer below. 

with great Esteem 
Your Friend 
W SARGENT 
I wish you would procure me some Cranberries. 


Magor Isaac CRAIG 
WASHINGTON [Pa.] Sept 17th 1801 

DEAR SIR 

The Falls of slippery-rock belongs to me, which perhaps is the best 
site for water works in Penn* and for which two years ago I was offered 
$16 pr acre. This tract embraces both sides of the road from Pittsburgh 
to the Lake, and abounds in iron ore. To accommodate a brother of 
mine, who lives at Steubenville, I am disposed to exchange this tract for 
land which I am told you possess on the Ohio near that place—If you 
are also inclined to exchange, I will make you proposals on the subject 
—I am with real respect 

D' Sir Your 


Ob‘ Serv* 
JNO. HoGE 
Mas. Isaac CRAIG 


P Norwicu, August 27“ 1790. 
IR 

Your letter of the 2" of March came to hand on the 26" of May by 
Lieutenant Kingsbury. 

I am happy to find that the officers from this State which are under 
your Command have conducted with military propriety, & greatly to 
your Satisfaction. 

Your particular regard for Major Wyllys & esteem of his merit gives 
me pleasure; I have taken the liberty to communicate an extract of 
wn so far as relates to Major Wyllys, to his Father, Mr. Secretary 

yllys, a very venerable character in this State; the old gentleman is 
highly gratified with the favourable Sentiments & Friendship you have 
manifested towards his son. 

But I am sorry to find by Information from Gen' Knox that there will 
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be no vacancy at present, by which Major Wyllys might be promoted 
according to his merit. 
With due consideration & Esteem 
I have the honour to be 
Your most Obedient 
humble Serv‘ 
8S. HunTINGTON 
GENL. HARMER. 
Fort WASHINGTON May 80% 1798 
DEAR SIR 
Thomas Graham, Silvester Aldrich & —— Whiteford the three men you 
employed to descend the River on Board Mr. James Smiths Boat to this 
place were detained here by me to this Date. I have this morning fur- 
nished them with provisions up to the 12th June Inclusive & given them 
Directions to Return to pittsburgh as quick as possible 
I am Sir your 
Very Humb. Serv* 
Wa. H. HARRISON 
Asst. Qur‘ Master 
Masor Isaac CRAIG 
A M. Gen. 


. PHILADELPHIA, Ja’ 17th, 1793. 
IR 

You have probably been informed how our journey succeeded with all 
the jndians-kings j had the honor to accompany, they arrived here safe 
enough, but the Air of Philadelphia has been very fatal to them, two of 
them catched the small Pox and the danger of communicating this sick- 
ness to the others engaged the faculty of Medicine to have all the Princes 
inoculated, six of them died, and another who resisted a little longer, 
experienced yesterday the sad fate of his red-Brothers. 

j do not know yet wheter j am to stay here or to go back with the Jn- 
dians having settled my Accounts but yesterday though I indeavoured to 
do it since my arrival in the City. the two jnterpreters swoped their 
horses’at 20 miles from here for two bad ones and probably got some boot, 
j told it to Mr. francis preposed for the Jndians Business, to Mr. hodgo- 
don, and Mr. Stag, j asked them if it was necessary to mention it to the 
Secretary of War, but they did not seem very inclined to my doing it, 
they know the caracter of the Jnterpreters, and look upon them as 
People more dangerous than the Jndians themselves. it seems that the 
Jndians wo’n’t stay along while here, and j will go back with them, what 
j attribute to yr recommandation in my favour. permit me, Sir, to give 
you my sincere thanks for your kindness to me which j will never forget, 
j hope my conduct will never give you any room to repent at the Jn- 
terest which you and all the family of Colenel Neville gave me so many 
er of. please, Sir, to give my respects to Mistress Craig, Mistress 

eville and all the family. J hope j shall the satisfaction of seeing Col. 
Neville before this letter Reaches you, and renew to him verbally all my 
gratitude. Mr. Wallace j saw a few days ago told me he would be here 
very soon. 

jam With Respect 
Sir 


your Most humble Servant 
SALANDER. 
Please to present my civilities to Col. Ohara. 
MaJor Isaac CraliaG, 
Fort Pitt. 
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PHILADELPHIA Nov. 17 1800. 
DEAR SIR 
Permit me to recommend to your Civilities the Bearer Mr. Chauncey 
a owe | Gentleman of the Bar with whose Acquaintance you will be 
tified. He will make some stay at Pittsburgh & your Attentions to 
im will much oblige 
Yours ag Senn, | 
ICHARD PETERS 
Magsor Isaac Crala. 


NEAR FALLs OF OHIO, July 1", 1792, 
DEAR SIR: 

On my arrival here I found a Box of Chocolate in the Boat that 
did not belong to me. You put some articles on Board for General 
Wilkinson all of which I delivered, Examining my receipt for them, & 
Seeing that they Corresponded with it. The Contractors people put 
Several Barrells, and a Box or Bale of Goods on Board, which I deliv- 
ered—The Yankey Doctor, & the man who Brought the Boat from 
Elizabeth Town, I thought were very Careful to take out their Goods at 
Muskingum,—I took in a Store keeper at Buffaloe Creek, who had a 
Number of Barrells, Keggs, Boxes, Bales &c, which I thought he would 
have been attentive to take out at Fort Washington, where he landed 
and took out his Goods—The Box Remaining in the boat when I left 
Fort Washington I concluded it belonged to a Mr. Hopkins whom we 
took in at Wheeling, who had some Few articles which he brought with 
him to this place But the Chocolate yet remains with me,—perhaps there 
might have been a mistake in my not Receipting to you for the Box, if 
so, or that you Can hear of the owner pray let me know, & what I am 
to do with It. I had a safe & Excellent passage down the River, Stayed 
at Fort Washington and Other places near two days, & got here the 
Seventh day after I left you—The Indians Continue to Kill & Distress 
the people of this State, A few Days ago they killed & Wounded five 

eople on little Barren River (a branch of Green River,) & Wounded 
Seatb Coleman who lives near this o~ at Mr. Hites—Coleman was 
formerly Lieutenant to Col. Gibson’s Regiment, They also killed some 
people at the Salt Works, I could give you a long Catalogue of the 
mischief they have Done this spring & summer, however Sufficient to 
Convince you that they are Determined for War, & that (I think) it Un- 
necessary to Send Runners Among them to offer them a treaty—please 
offer my best Compliments to Mrs. Craig & General & Colonel Neville’s 
Families, let me hear from you & believe me your most Humble Servant 

W. CROGHAN. 
MaJor Isaac Craie 


DEAR MAsor 

You will be astonished when I tell you I have had all the arrange- 
ments to make for my detachment since my arrival, which has detained 
me at this place, I have them nearly completed and expect to move 
shortly ; you never saw such confusion of stores and want of system as 
appears in this quarter I have often wished to have had my arrange- 
ments to make with you—as I have been obliged to be Q. M. and Serg* 
and in fact every thing. I have not been yet with the Reg*t as m 
presence was absolutely necessary until all my supplies were forwarded. 

Iam much afraid that the Spaniards mean tote troublesome, report 


is just received that an express has passed through Kentucky with dis- 
patches to government, that Mr. Ellicott is prevented from proceeding ; 
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the report being not properly ascertained, it will be proper not to let it 
pass as authenticated. ill you Please give my kind respects to Gen. 
& Col. Neville—make my compliments acceptable to Mrs. Craig and 
believe me your very 

Humb. Serv' 


TuHos. BUTLER Lt. Col. 
Ft. Washington May 22, 1797 
Magr Isaac CRAIG 
D.Q.M.G, 


DEAR CRAIG 

I arrived her on Friday, and find that Goods have taken such a rise, 
that I am deterred from purchasing until I return from Richmond, for 
which I shall set off in a few minutes and expect to return in about 
Twenty days. 

Johney Ormsby is not yet arrived so have not had the pleasure of 
hearing from the dear friends we left at Shirtee. My letters are to be 
sent after me to Richmond and you may depend on my writing to you as 
soon as I receive any accts Anne or Presley. Please make Enquiry 
whether I could sell any of my Military land warrents and for what 
price, and whether Goods can be had on paying down half Cash and the 
remainder in Six months. I hope you have had a happy meeting with 
your friends. Mr. Tannehill remains here until I return from Richmond. 
I accidentally met my Brother Geo. here, he desires me to present his 
Complements to you. Please present mine to Bayard and Lloyd, and 
Believe me to be Dear Craig with sincere Esteem, your Affect friend 


JOHN GIBSON 
Baltimore Oct’ 20th 1783. 


LETTERS OF DAvID RITTENHOUSE TO WILLIAM HEnrRy, OF LAN- 
CASTER, PA., 1786.— 


PHILADELPHIA Feb. 24" 1786 
Dr Sir 
I have carefully counted the Money you last sent by the Stage and 
found it agreeable to the List except the Number of 15/ Bills which is 
mark’d 542 when there are no more than 538. There are likewise two 
french Crowns instead of Dollars. These two mistakes I have corrected 
& enclose a Receipt. I will endeavour to find an occasion for drawin 
on you for the sum you mention or perhaps something more. The 
Volume of the Transactions of our Philosophical Society is now in the 
press & in good forwardness. It will be a neat and valuable Book ; have 
you not —— to communicate which you wou’d wish to have 
inserted? If you have no time should be lost. I am D* Sir your 
friend & Humble Servant 
Dav? RITTENHOUSE 
WILLIAM HENRY Esq. 


PHILADELPHIA May 9“ 1786 

Dr Sir 

I have drawn on you in favour of Capt. Stephen Porter for £400. hard 
money, this I thought necessary to inform you of as he will not be in 
Lancaster before Saturday, and I wish him to be paid in prefference to 
any other, it being highly necessary for the public Service. I shall be 
exceedingly obliged to you for sending some Gold or Silver to Phila- 
delphia by the first good Opportunity. Paper money likewise is much 


Vou. x1v.—14 
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wanted and I must beg of you to urge the Collector of Taxes that he may 
not run aground in aying Interest on the Debts assumed by the State. 

The [torn] issued by the Continental Treasury called Facilities will 
no doubt be offered to you in payment of Taxes. we must not touch 
them, immense sums will be issued many people taking all their arrears 
of Interest in those papers, No pains will be spared to push them off to 
the collectors but we cannot take them. 

Your frd. & Humble Serv* 
Dav’ RITTENHOUSE 
Wm Henry Ese 


SETTLERS IN MERION, Erc.—REMOVAL OF REMAINS OF CHARLES 
THoMsON.—There are some inaccuracies in the account of the removal 
of the remains of Charles Thomson, contained in an article entitled ‘‘ Set- 
tlers in Merion, etc.,” in the last January number of the PENNA. MAG., 
that should not be allowed to pass without correction. The removal was 
made by the order of John Thomson, who assumed all responsibility 
for it in a published paper. It was not suggested by the managers of 
Laurel Hill, but had been discussed for several years before it took place. 
It was not done at night. The persons engaged in it did not, when dis- 
covered, flee in silence, but had a debate with the farmers on the place, 
and three bodies, not two only, were removed. John Thomson had writ- 
ten directly to the undertaker, Mr. Moore; and the other person present 
at the disinterment, besides the undertaker’s assistant, was a well-known 
resident of Lower Merion, who had no interest in Laurel Hill. The body 
removed, and not referred to in the article in question, was that of Charles 
Thomson, Jr., a son of John Thomson, who was very desirous to have 
these remains removed, with those of his uncle, from a ground in which 
the graves had been treated with neglect and disrespect to such an ex- 
tent that they were in danger of obliteration. Evidence of these and of 
other facts will be put in an accessible shape and deposited with the 
Historical Society. Meanwhile, it may be mentioned that the feeling of 
the neighbors who desired the removal was in favor of a reinterment in 
the ground attached to the Baptist meeting-house near by, and not at 
Laurel Hill. The pastor of this church had requested permission to 
make the removal two years before, but had been refused. For the 

resent, an extract from a letter written by Mr. George F. Curwen, of 

Valnut Hill, to a gentleman connected with Laurel Hill, and who was 
acting for and at the request of John Thomson, is offered. Mr. Curwen 
writes: “I will now briefly state the result of the information I have 
obtained of the feeling in this vicinity respecting the removal .. . to 
Laurel Hill. Mr. Hunter” (who afterwards changed his mind on learn- 
ing all the circumstances) “is decidedly — to their disinterment 
on any account; on the general principle that here many of the last and 
most tranquil years of the life of Thomson were passed. . . . My brother 
is of the same opinion; but if necessity, arising from those feelings of de- 
cency and veneration which must ever attach to the memory of such a 
man, should require it, he still thinks that there can be no place so 
proper for the final depository of his relics as some spot in the possession 
of: the Baptist Church. .. . 

“Mr. John Thomson is, however, the sole arbiter in the case. Per- 
haps it is unfortunate that he should differ so decidedly from his friends 
and former neighbors here, but, I repeat, it is his province alone to de- 
termine. Should he fix upon a removal to Laurel Hill, I will cheerfully 
contribute to the object in view.” 

Mr, John Thomson writes to the same gentleman: “The question now 
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is, would it be more proper, under these circumstances, to remove the 
remains ... or to leave them . . . where, at no distant day, they will 
be trodden under foot by the cattle. . . . Of the latter I cannot brin 
myself to think with patience. I should be for removal at every hazard. 
... The tomb I would have respectable, . . . the inscription not lengthy, 
but concise. I also hope you will confer with (the pastor) on the sub- 
ject; he has been kind in offering his aid, although he has not proceeded 
to execute. Iam the rather pleased that he has not, as Laurel Hill is 
now in prospect the most proper place that could have been selected, in 
my view of the matter.” 

Mr. Thomson, in another letter, encloses his check for $100 towards 
the erection of the monument, and says he would have given more were 
it not that it might discourage others who desired to contribute. But if 
more should be needed, he authorizes his correspondent to draw upon 
him. He writes again: “After having made further arrangements, 
viewed the grounds, and conversed with friends on the subject, you will 
write me again; indeed I wish you to communicate as frequently as your 
leisure will admit.” 

Mr. Thomson was living at Newark, Del., and confined to the house 
by a painful disease of the heart. This was the only reason that he did 
not attend to the matter in person. He regretted that he was never able 
even to see the monument when finished. 

Letters showing why the name of his much-loved son was not brought 
into the public discussion, and explaining the cause of the family quar- 
rel that had led to the owner’s refusal to permit Mr. Thomson even to 
care for the neglected graves of his uncle and son, are extant. One ex- 
tract in conclusion: “The inscriptions are appropriate . . . although I 
would have been gratified if one other line had been added. . . . After 
saying, ‘erected by John Thomson,’ I would have said, ‘and a few 
friends.’ . . . Iam indeed greatly indebted to those few friends; many, 
very many thanks to Mr. Norris, Mr. Watson, Dr. Mease, and though 
last, not least, to yourself. My mind is in some degree relieved from a 
weight of debt and gratitude, and from which I could devise no mode of 
relief. Your kindness . . . claims my everlasting gratitude.” 

To explain the attraction that Laurel Hill had for Mr. John Thom- 
son, it seems necessary to add that this cemetery was not, as stated in the 
article under review, opened in 1838,—the year of the removal,—but had 
been acquired by the company nearly two and a half years before, and, 
at the date in question, had become conspicuous for its beauty and its 
costly improvements. T.S. 


A Bit or NATURAL History.—In 1793, the missionary John Hecke- 
welder visited Niagara Falls. From his journal we take the following: 

“The people living above the Falls, for several years together lost all 
their Geese and Ducks; these by swimming out being carried off by the 
suction, but now they have got into a method of saving them, viz. b 
plucking the feathers out of the Breast about the size of a Dollar, whic 
naked spot when they go into the water chills them so that they return 
to land again.” 


NavAL ENGAGEMENTS, 1778.—The following items have been col- 
lected from the London Chronicle for the year 1778, and relate to several 
naval engagements that are of interest : 

“The Rattlesnake, American privateer, passing the south side of the 
island lately took the Bristol’s tender of ten guns and 45 men, and three 
other vessels, and sent them to Hispaniola, after landing the crews, and 
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proceeded through the Gulf. Two men of war were detached by the 
Admiral [Sir. P. Parker] in pursuit of her but to no purpose, as she is 
supposed to sail faster than any vessel in the British navy here. We 
have five or six prizes sent in every week, among them several privateers, 
particularly the Gen. Gates of 16 guns and 84 men, taken by the Friend- 
ship letter of marque, of Liverpool, after a bloody engagement, in which 
the privateer had most of her men killed and wounded; among the for- 
mer was the Captain.” —Letter from Jamaica, April 18th. 

“The Hodges an American privateer of 16 guns and 120 men, came 
in here aera two days ago in a most shattered condition. Off Cape 
Finisterre she fell in with an English frigate or privateer, whom she en- 
gaged upwards of four hours, during which action she had every bit of 
her running rigging shot away, both her masts wounded (she is a brig of 
140 tons) two shots in her bowsprit, 11 men killed, and upwards of 20 
wounded ; her sides are full of shot; I am told they counted 56 in her 
sides and other parts of her hull and just when they were thinking of 
striking, a vessel bore down on them, which proved to be a French 
frigate. She immediately attacked the English vessel, and took her 
before the Hodges was out of sight as the wind being fair, she stood 
away for this place as soon as the French frigate began to engage the 
Englishman: we are at a loss to guess whether she was a King’s ship or 
not, but some of her shot taken out of the American’s sides are nine 
pounders, so that we conclude she was either a frigate or an armed ship.” 
—Extract from a letter, Aug. 19. 

“We are informed that upon the arrival at Philadelphia of Capt. 
Hawker, late of his Majesty’s ship Mermaid, which was chased on shore 
off Sinepuxent, in Maryland, by five sail of the French fleet, the Conti- 
nental Congress gave orders that both himself and Capt. James Duncan, 
of the Rose letter of marque, which ship fought against a French frigate 
of much superior force until she sunk, pee be subsisted entirely upon 
rations of salt provisions and kept close confined in dirty durance, while 
the only rebel navy prisoner taken by the British, of the Captain’s rank, 
was on parole, enjoying every blessing of liberty at his house in the city 
of Philadelphia. To these particulars we must add that the seamen be- 
longing to the Mermaid had been attacked in their prison by a body of 
armed rebels, on a pretence of an intended insurrection, which had not 
the smallest foundation in truth. Twenty four of the sailors were 
cruelly hacked, and many of them dangerously wounded: amongst them 
an old Quartermaster, upwards of 60 was stabbed in three places by a 
bayonet and his skull fractured.”—£2tract from letter dated Sept. 5, 1778, 
at New York. 

“They write from Philadelphia, that the Americans have saved all the 
stores out of the Mermaid British frigate, which was drove ashore at the 
mouth of the Delaware, and that they yet hoped to save the vessel, 
which if done, she will be brought up to that city and fitted out there, 
changing her name to Providence.” 

From a letter dated Sept. 30, on board the letter of marque Laurence, 5 
at Madeira, and bound for the West Indies: 

“Three days before we arrived here, in a hard gale of wind, we 
sprung our main-mast two feet below the cross-trees, which we had but 
just finished and repaired, when we saw a sail bearing down upon us. 
We soon discovered she was a privateer and therefore lay to, in order to 
engage her. She hoisted the thirteen stripes, hailed us and ordered us to 
strike to the United States of America, which we immediately answered 
with a broadside, and for three quarters of an hour we were within pistol 
shot of each other, when part of her quarter deck blew up, and put their 
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whole vessel in confusion. We hauled off thinking the privateer might 
blow up entirely and then considered whether we should continue the 
action or make the best of our way on our voyage. We agreed on the 
latter, as she had to appearance about two men to one of what we had, 
and also four more guns. By some seamen on this island, who were 
taken by the above privateer and set on shore here by a Portugueze ves- 
sel, we hear that she had 18 guns, and upwards of 100 men. We had 
not one killed, and only two wounded, both of whom are in a very fair 
way of recovery.” W. J.P. 


A LEAF FROM THE History OF SWEDESBOROUGH, N. J.—The follow- 
ing letter from Rev. Doctor Nicholas Collin, the last of the missionaries 
sent from Sweden to the Swedish congregations on the Delaware, and for 
some years rector of the church at Raccoon, or Swedesborough, N. J., 
addressed to “ Doctor James Stratton near Swedesborough in W N Jer- 
sey,” is of interest as showing the strong character of that venerable and 
excellent man and as throwing light upon the distrust which the legal- 
tender acts passed by Congress had caused, and which as late as the 
commencement of the present century had not been dispelled. The 
efforts of the Rev. Dr. Collin to prevent the sale of the “plantation” 
which William Mattson had devised to the church at Swedesborough 
were not without effect. The church is still the owner of the property. 


“ PuILaD. Apr. 30. 1804. 
“ DEAR SIR: 

“ With the greatest astonishment I have been informed that the Vestry 
have offered to sell the Plantation that Wm. Mattson left to the Church ; 
and that yourself and Ch. Lock, as Executors have given your consent. 
I beseech you for the sake of God and your conscience to reflect on these 
rash proceedings: When I see you I will tell what would take man 
sheets to detail. I proposed to have come to your Vestry, but a mul- 
tiplicity of ecclesiastical affairs hindered me. I was a faithful slave to 
your Congregation for many years—All must own that I did not seek 
my own interest: I need not say to you, Sir, that all personal interest is 
out of the question. Thank God I have an ample provision in my na- 
tive Country, and enough in this Country, while I stay or live, but I 
cannot bear to see a sacred Legacy exposed to all the hazards that may 
very justly be feared in this new and unsettled government. 

“My Dear Sir: You have not forgot the Congress Money and other 
Tender-Laws as their application was. These Zender but most cruel laws 
have deprived Churches, Widows, orphans of their all: What security have 
we that such may not return? Besides, you have no need of selling this 
Legacy. Was there any feeling among the so called Swedes, they would 
have more regard for the memory of a benefactor. 

“ Finally,—as Iesteem you as a man that hates Anarchy and Jacobinic 
rinciples, let me advise to beware, for your own sake and your family. 
You know how uncertain law is in this Country. If by any mis-fortune 

that property is lost, you and Mr. Lock may be great sufferers. Show 
my letter to him and to whom you please. With due respect, I am 
Dear Sir, 


“Your most h’ble s’r’t. 
“'N. CoLLin. 
“PS. I have wrote to C. Lock and several, much in the same stile. 
“PS. In = | travels through Maryland I found that several Glebes 
had been total 


y lost.” 
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JAMES STRATTON, son of Benjamin Stratton 3d and Sarah Austin, was 
born in Cumberland County, New Jersey, 20th August, 1755. His pre- 
ceptor was Dr, Isaac Watts Harris, of Pittsgrove. He graduated M.D. 
at the University of Pennsylvania and became a successful and dis- 
tinguished physician, and President of the Medical Society of New Jersey. 
His residence, known as “Stratton Hall,” a large brick mansion, and farm, 
situated on the north side of Raccoon Creek, near Swedesborough, re- 
mained in the possession and occupancy of the family until after the death 
of his son, ex-Governor Charles C. Stratton, in 1859. Dr. James Stratton 
died here 29th March, 1812. He married, 1st, July 15, 1779, Anna Harris, 
daughter of Benjamin Harris, of Bound Brook, Somerset County, N. J., 
by whom he em 

1. Benjamin Harris, b. April 18, 1780; d. August 29, 1795. 

2. Sarah, b. September 30, 1781; d. February 12, 1852. Married, 
September 5, 1799, Edward Carpenter, son of Thomas Carpenter, of Car- 

nter’s Landing, descendant of Samuel Carpenter, first Treasurer of 

ennsylvania, member of the Provincial Council, etc., and left issue. 

3. Anna Harris, b. December 12, 1782; d. May 15, 1810. Married, 
May 5, 1803, Dr. John L. Stratton, of Mount Holly, N. J., and left issue. 

Dr. Stratton married, 2d, January 1, 1787, Mary Creighton, b. Decem- 
ber 9, 1762; d. April 80, 1847, daughter of Hugh Creighton and Mary 
French, née McCullough, of Haddonfield, N. J., by whom he had,— 

1. Maria, born, November 17, 1789; d. April 12, 1857. Married, 1st, 
May 9, 1812, Erkurius Fithian, M.D., son of Joel Fithian and Elizabeth 
Beatty, of Roadstown, N. J. She married, 24, December 31, 1814, Dan- 
iel Powell Stratton, son of Levi Stratton and Abigail Harris. She left 
issue by second marriage. 

2. James Creighton, b. November 16, 1792; d. July 26, 1793. 

3. Samuel Oreighton, b. May 10, 1794; d. October 25, 1860. Gradu- 
ated from Rutgers College ; ordained priest, Episcopal Church. Married, 
1st, November 17, 1824, Margaret Sheppard Ker, daughter of George 
Ker and Sarah Parker, of Albemarle Sheet, Virginia, and, 2d, Eliza- 
beth Hood, daughter of John and Sarah Hood, of Philadelphia. He 
left issue by first marriage. s 

4. Charles Creighton, b. March 6, 1796; d. March 80,1859. Graduated 
from Rutgers College; was twice a Representative to Congress and Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. Married, February 1, 1854, Sarah Taggert. 
daughter of Joseph Taggert, of Philadelphia. No issue. 

5. Harriet, b. January 4, 1798; d. May 20,1850. Married, November 
12, 1817, Dr. Joseph Fithian, son of Amos Fithian and Rachel Leake, 
of Cumberland County, New Jersey. No issue, 

6. Isabella, b. July 10, 1799; d. July 1, 1847. Married, February 20, 
1817, Benjamin Matlack Howey, son of Isaac Howey and Abigail 
Matlack, and left issue. 

7. Frances, b. March 24, 1802; d. unmarried, February 2, 1890. 

8. Abigail, b. January 9, 1804; d. April 27, 1805. 


WILLIAM MATTSON, a large benefactor of the Swedish Church at 
Swedesborough (now Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church), left no de- 
scendants. His property was devised to his wife—who survived hin— 
for life, with remainder at her death to the church. Dr. James Stratton 
and Charles Lock were the executors of his will. J.E.C. 


THE True American and Commercial Advertiser of December 14, 1807, 
printed by Thomas Bradford, No. 8 S. Front Street, contains the follow- 
ing taken from a “ London paper:” 
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“Two Stone shot fired from the Batteries of the Dardanelles during 
the passage of the British fleet and which fell into one of the ships were 
lately sent home by her commander, but were not permitted to be landed 
in England until the duty at the Custom House had been first paid, 
which was charged at ten shillings.” 


A CoLLECTION OF NAMES OF OFFICERS OF THE REVOLUTION.—In 
the account of Colonel William Henry, of Lancaster, Pa., of ‘‘ Returns 
of Shoes, Boots, Hats, Hose, and Shirts” delivered to the army between 
September of 1777 and September of 1779, the following names appear : 
Lt. Isham Keith, 3 Va.; Lt. James Kemper, N. C.; Major Francis 
Nichols; Capt. Weaver; Gen. Pulaski; Col. Brodhead; Col. Hartley; 
Sergt Nach, N. C. Dragoons; Sergt Samuel Thompson, ditto; Gen. Ed- 
ward Hand; Lt. Jno. Banks, 10 Pa.; Lt. George Guyger, 2 Pa.; Serg* 
Robert Dugan ; Ensign Jno. Hambright, 10 Pa.; Capt. William Brat- 
ton, Col. Bland’s Light Dragoons; Major Howard, 4 Md. ; Capt. Winder, 
1 Md.; Capt. James Camper, N. C.; Col. Graydins, Va.; George Ross, 
QM.; 7 Va Regt.; Col. Proctors Regt. Artillery; 4 Regt. Light Dra- 
goons; Col. Hubley ; Roger Goff, 7 Pa.; Capt. Christian Meyer; James 
Davis, 7 Va.: John Smith, 8 Va.; John Halpin, 11 Va.. John Henry, 
Johnston, 7 Va.; Thomas Turner and John Wallis, Charles Brown and 
Peter Brihelder, 4 Va.; John Barret, 6 Md.; Nathan Levy, 6 Pa.; Wil- 
liam Moody, 4 Va.; Robert McKillin, 2 Pa.; Col. White’s Light Dra- 
om: John Cochran, 6 Va.; Lt. Ramsay, 4 Pa.; John Brown, 7 Pa.; 

Villiam Blair, 2 Va.; Thomas Johnston, 4 Va.; Lyon Bakly, 6 Va.; 
John Harnald and James Paul, 8 Va.; Lt. Feltman, 10. Pa.; Capt. 
Benj Bigs, 13 Va.; Capt. Bush of Hartley’s Regt. ; Col. Beauford ; Col. 
Geo. ahem Capt. Daniel Topham; Lt. William Stevenson, 9 Pa. ; 
Robert Porter, German Regt.; Capt. Herr; Lt. Heil, 8 Va. The total 
amount of the requisitions were 15,727 prs Shoes; 700 prs Boots; 2283 
Hats; 265 pr. Hose; 206 pr Breeches; 546 Shirts and 126 yds Linen. 


PENN-LOGAN SILVERWARE.—The following doubtless refers to the 
silver tea-service that, if I have not been misinformed, has been left by 
its present owner on deposit with the Historical Society. 

William Dillwyn, writing, in 1794-95, to his daughter, Mrs. Susanna 
Emlen, encloses a list of plate, in which occur the following items, viz. : 

“ One Sett of Tea Table Plate marked J § L in a Cypher, viz: 

2 Cannisters, w' . ‘ ‘ _ , . - 16 ounces 
1Sugar Dish . ° ° . ° . s i 

1 Tea pot, Stand & Lamp . ‘ ‘ . . 3864 
1Salver . ° . ° ° ‘ - il 

1 Spoon Boat . ‘i ° ° ° ° . 8 
1Cream pot. : ° .- * . . 9D 


——87} 
which with a Gold Girdle Buckle marked H L (thy Grand Mother’s) 
were er I think were left in 1777 packed up in a Trunk. I believe the 
Tea Table Plate was a present from William Penn to thy great grand 
Father and Mother, James and Sarah Logan on their marriage.” _ 


Tom PAINE AT LANCASTER IN 1778.—* Thomas Paine I recollect well. 
He was at my father’s house in Lancaster, Penna., in 1778, where he occu- 
pied aroom in thesecond story. I often saw him siting in a chair before 
a table on which he had writing materials,—he was then writing the 
‘Crisis,’ a political work which appeared in the public newspapers. 
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Maes his table were also a bottle of Gin, a pitcher and tumblers. His 
habits were disgusting to every one of the family, but my father said 
that his writings had a great effect on the Revolutionary war by urging 
on the inhabitants in opposition to the British. He was very slovenly 
and dirty in his dress, and I have frequently seen him dozing in his 
chair and supposed he drank too much liquor. Some days he did not 
write more than aline or two. Assoon as my father found outhis opinions 
oa religion, he did not encourage him to remain in his house, and he soon 
eft. 












Bartow GENEALOGY.—Thomas Bartow, merchant of Philadelphia, 
ae of Thomas Bartow, b. 22 Oct. 1709 at West Chester, New York, d. 

ethlehem 5 Dec. 1782] was born at Perth Amboy N.J. 1737. Married 
23 June 1768, Sarah daughter of Daniel and Elizabeth (North) Benezet. 
Their children were: 

Elizabeth, b. 24 March 1769, md. Christian Reich. 

Mary, b. 16 June 1770, md. George Peter. 

Thomas, b. 4 July 1771. 

Sarah, b. 1 July, 1773, md. William Geddes Latimer. 

Susannah, b. 10 July 1775, md. John David. 

Daniel, b. 16 July 1777. 

Anna, b. 14 May 1779, md. Joseph Drinker. 

Helene, b. 1783, md. John Sergent. 

John Benezet, b. 16 Aug. 1787. 
Benjamin, b.23 April 1789, d. 9 Nov. 1790. B. 





















Cost oF ARMS AND ACCOUTREMENTS, 1777-79.—14 Powderhorns, 
£5.5; 1 Cartouch Box, £1.; 1 drum sling, 7s. 6d.; 900 Flints, £4.10; 
1 Drum, £5.; 100 Bayonet belts, £7.19.; 1 Bayonet, 5s.; 3 Rifles, £45; 
100 Staffs for Lances for Gen. Pulaski’s Regiment, £56.2.6.; 24 Fifes, 
£18.; 17 Ramrods for Carbines; £6.7.6.; 1 pair Pistols, £22.10.; 100 
Rifle gunlocks, £750.; 1626 Belt Buckles, £304.17.6.; 49 gunlocks, 
£257.5. 












From A List OF RENTS, 1760.—Cap"” G. Smith 1 y™ G* Rent 1760— 

£2.0:0 £3.2.0 Geo Smith marryd Geo. Clares widow lives right opposite 

Christopher Sowers in German Town. 

From “ Assessor’s Taxat® Anno 1760” Sam! Preston Moore’s Estate ; 
Sam! Smith for G. Smith £2 “ “— ; 
Benj* Franklin 10“ “— 28. 

















Lost! A MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE.—The Marriage Certificate of 
Caleb Cresson (son of James Cresson and Sarah Emlen) and Annabella 
Elliott (daughter of John Elliott and Annabella Bonnyman) who were 
married at Philadelphia, in the Market Street Meeting House on 5th. 
day the 16th. of the 4 mo 1772, has been lost. Any information that will 
lead to its recovery should be addressed to 
CHARLES CALEB CRESSON, 

Germantown, Philada. 
















CERTIFICATE OF ELIZABETH LLOYD.—I have come across the “ cer- 
tificate” of Elizabeth Lloyd “daugh‘ of Thomas Lloyd dec®”’ from the 
Monthly Meeting in Philadelphia 27. 11™° 1698, going as companion 
with Elizabeth Webb “ who came in y° love off God to vissitt these Re- 
mote parts and haveing Parted with her dear companion Mary Rogers 
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who came here in y® same service with her but is now drawn to vissitt 
Barbados with y® Islands thereaway.” 

This is signed by (inter al.) Hannah Carpenter, Mary Morris, Eliza- 
beth ffox, Mary bison Rebekah Shippen, Grace Lloyd, Sarah 
Smith, James ffox, Jonat* Dickinson, Sam: Chapeuten. <. 8. 


JoHN BuLius, CUTLER.—We whose names are underwritten do 
hereby — whom it may concern, that it appears from the Parish 
Register of Sheffield, that Sam" son of John Bullus cutl" was Baptiz’d 
the 18" Day of January in the year 1743. G. BAYLIFF 

Assist* Minister of Sheffield 

W" Hall, Richd Yeomans, Church Wardens ze & 


Some RESIDENTS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1747.—The following names 
of residents of Philadelphia in the year 1747 have been selected from 
the day-book of a shop-keeper whose place of business was on Front 
Street, near Arch: Thomas Beatson, carter; John Burden, wool- 
comber; Peter David, silversmith ; John Herrinbom, tailor; John Moore, 
blacksmith ; William Nickson, cedar-cooper; John Worrell, Jr., carter ; 
John Sprogel, saddler; Gustavus Hesselius, organ-builder; William 
Potts, parchment-maker ; Peter Etter, stocking-weaver ; Jacob Francke, 
shoemaker; John Adam Guss, hatter; Nicholas Kraft, book-binder; 
Daniel Miller, potter; Jacob Weiss, barber and periwig-maker; Daniel 
Zweibler, physician ; Frederick Klemm, baker ; Tobe F. Schaub, cooper; 
Frederick Hoeth, baker; John Peter Mueller, shoemaker; Edward 
Evans, shoemaker. 


LETTER OF RicHarD Hiu, JR., 1698.—‘ Letter from Richard 
Hill Jr. London 11": 6 mo: 1698, addressed Isaac to Jn° ffollowfield 
in Cockermouth Cumberland for James Dickinson. 

“Deare fri J.D. I am truly grieved to see a pson favord w" those 
ptious quallifications, w" are liberally bestow’d upon the Child": of men 
should exclude Charity to entertaine piudice against a Stranger, w" Thou 
rashly peeeds to Judgm*‘ against mee according to y* current of a scur- 
rellous report w" Thou unhaply glean’d up to brand mee w“all in the 
highest nature: w™ I know thou art contious of & shall therefore apeale 
to y° wittness of truth in thy boosom for Justice, requireing no other 
Compensation then an instrum‘ from thy hand to reverse that former 
rash iudgem' by w™ I stand Condemned, but if Thou refuse; know then 
I must pceed according to truth’s discipline (w™ thou nere usd w" me) 
to vindicate my innosehcy but do sinseerly desire to be Excused from 
ped Trouble & remaine Thy fr R: H. Jan" London the 11": 6 mo: 


ot 


the next post, 


“‘T desire thee would please to favoure mee w" a line 
my stay being but Short, Determineing for America w™ all conveniet 
speed. Direct to Math” Plumsted att the Shyp & Anchor in gratious 

treet for mee. Vale.” 

The names and addresses in the above, which I find mm, some 
family papers, may have a certain value. ~& 


A Weppine OvTFIT, 1768.—The writer has before him the partial 
account of the “outfit” of a young lady of this city, who was married in 
May of 1768, from which he selects the following items and their cost: 
1 Bedstead with curtain, £15; 8 Chamber and 1 Arm Chair, £13.10; 1 
Chest Drawers, £10; 1 Sconce Glass, £4; 1 Damask Table cloth and 
12 Napkins, £4, 15; 1 Silver Cup, £4,4.4; 1 pair Silver Castors, £4.15.7 ; 1 
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Silver Cream Jug, £2.19.6; 1 Silver Tea Tongs and Strainer, 11s. 4d.; 1 
Black Padusay Gown, £5; 1 Damask do., £5; 1 Taffity do., £3; 1 Sil- 
verett do., £2; 1 Persian do., £2; 1 Poplin do., £2; 1 Velvet Cloak, £2; 
1 Broadcloth Cloak, £4; 1 Black Petticoat, £2; 1 Serge do., 1; 1 ’Per- 
sian do., £1; 1 Poplin do., £1.5; 1 Blue do., £1; 1 Dimity do., 7s. 6d.; 1 
Camblet Cloak, 10s.; 4 Cambric and Linen Hankerchiets, £1; 1 pair 
Stockings, 3s. 4d. r. L. 


Account OF SALES OF HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, ETC., AT VENDUE 
61H Mo. 4TH, 1771.—The conditions of sale were: That the purchaser 
of any articles amounting to no more than Twenty Shillings, shall pay 
Ready Money, And for all larger Sums, Six months Credit will be given, 
the purchaser giving Security if required. 


Articles Sold 
1 Wine cask . 


Persons Names Price 
James Pemberton 


th 
So 














1 power® Tub & old Barr! 
heel Firkin & Chair . 

Rake & pitch Fork 

Real & Winding Blades 


Neck Yoke & Strap. W" Lovett Smith 
Hay Knife & Weeding Hoe . Joseph Ferguson Jr. 
Saw & Horse. : ; Sam! Preston Moore 
Side Saddle & 2 Trusels Peter Worrell 
Rabbit Box . John Hoskins 

Bed Cornish &° W" Dillwyn 

Parcel Wooden Ware & 2 Mouse Traps W™ Logan 

1 Riddle Horse Brush &  . W" Logan 

2 Brass Candlesticks John Elliot 


Hair Entry Cloth . 

2 Iron Spits . . 
air Tobacco Tongs . 
igh Walnut Corner Cupboard 


— Co — ao Kettle _ ‘ . Doct? More 1 
alf Doz Walnut hairs with Damis ° 
Bottoms.(@ £1.2. apiece } Sam’ Smith Esq’ 1 
a Bald Faced Bay Horse Sam! How 


Black Cow with White Belly 
Bake Iron & Lazey Back 


Shagreen Case with Knives & Forks Sam! Eyre 
Small Spinning Wheel . John Hoskins 
Eight-Day Clock . Tho* Rogers J* 14 13 
pair of Hand Bellows Brass Nozel James Verree 10 
10 Hard Mettle Plates . James Smith 12 
press od Server . Sam! Eyre 11 
air Snuffers & Callender & & Toaster « Edw? Cathrill 0 
6 d Tin Lanthorn. . Eliz: Miller 1 
Clever Mup & Basket _. Jos: Kimble 8 
1 pair of double flint Beer Glasses Jose ph Smith 2 
7 Sillabub Glasses . Dan! Smith 4 
1 Doz: Large & $ Doz Sinall Patterpans Isaac Hewlings 1 
a Draw & Parcel Galley Pots. Dan! Smith 1 
— Lignum Whity Morter and Joseph Smith 12 
arm Pan w" Copper Bottom Mary Barker 16 
Jack & Gears John Hunt 5 
Old Fashion High ‘Case Draws Seth Auston 2 


Aaron Pancoast 
Peter Worrell 
Jonath. Guest 
Eliz: Miller 


Peter Worrell 
W” Dillwyn 
Peter Worrell 
Isaac Collins 


Joseph Merriot 
J oseph Fenemore 


wrRo co cococooocooooorROrFOIMa GO KFwooooooooocooooocesco 


_ 
Sea bt AORN ONWNRE KN Onb toHre bo CO 


SOD OS WUAIAWDOKH MOH WOAAGBOSO SO ARBRWOAHAOGONWWOORMAKHPAINWONH OS 
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Articles Sold Persons Names Price 

Curled Maple Case of High Draws . Isaac Hewlings 615 0 
1 p'Old Blankets. . . .«. «. Jonath Adams 07 6 
1 pair Homesp: Ditto. .  .  «. Adam Shepherd 014 6 
1 Dieper Table Cloth . ° . . Joseph Haight 010 6 
1 Ditto Homespun ‘ ; A . Rich* Wells 019 0 
16 Bottle of Beer @ 6° P Bottle . . James Smith 0 8 0 
8 Gall Kag of Grape Wine . ‘ . W® Dillwyn 07 0 
5 Gall Ditto of White Current Wine . Sam! Smith Esq’ 015 0 
10 Gall Kag of Prick’t Wine. . James Craft 0 6 5 
2 Brass Sconsances , ‘ : . Ann Dillwyn 0 5 0 
1 p’ Saddle Bags Sam Newton 0 6 6 
1 p® Fire Buckets . Jam* Verree 0 2 8 
1 Tin Jack or Mugs. ; . . Langston Carlisle 0 110 
1 Hard Mettle Chamber pot. ‘ . Sam: Eyre 0 4 3 
1 Ditto . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° - Dan! Ellis 031 
1 Ditto . ‘ ‘ . ‘ . . Langston Carlisle 03 1 
1 Bed pan . ‘ ‘ ‘ r . James Logan 0 8 8 
1 —— ae a ieee ae . James Smith ei? 
2 N. England Leather Bottom Chairs tt 

@ 7/1 Each \ Sam: Newton 014 2 
1 View of Penny* Hospital . ‘ . W" Dillwyn 05 8 
1 pair Gold Scals & Weights . « Charles Pettit 0 6 8 


The above is part of a much longer list, in a handwriting unfamiliar 
tome. The heading “ Acc*” is in that of an ancestor of mine. Were the 
articles sold seized for non-payment of the “ militia tax”? If not, what 
is the explanation? Were all the persons named Quakers? Others in 
the catalogue are Dan! Bacon, J‘, Tho: Rodman, Aaron Wills, Pearson 
Rodman, Ceazer Murray, Uriah Foster, Elnathan Stevenson, Ann 
Hume, Simon Tribbit, Rich* Stockton, Patrick Kelley, Will™ Allen, of 
Neshameny, Joseph Toy, Tho* English, Tho: Pryor, Tho: Powell, Sarah 
Blumfield, Sam! Haines, Ann Wheeler, and many more. T.S. 


ELIZABETH DRINKER’S RovuTE To VALLEY Force, 1778.—In the 
extracts from the journal of Elizabeth Drinker, published in the recent 
number of the PENNA. MAGAZINE (p. 304), the diarist gives an account 
of a journey undertaken by herself and others to meet near relatives and 
friends, then detained at Lancaster as State prisoners, but who were 
about to be discharged. She speaks of passing “the ferry,” which was 
no doubt the crossing of the Schuylkill at Market Street. The route 
followed must have been the Old Gulf Road, which then formed one of 
the principal means of communication with the interior of the State. 
John Robert’s mill, where the party spent the first night, was on this 
road, a little beyond the point whens it reaches Mill Creek, after passing 
over a steep and difficult hill. From the Robert’s mill the route of the 
Old Gulf Road is as follows: It again ascends abruptly what is now 
known as Sheetz’s hill, and, after passing in front of Harriton Mansion, 
formerly the residence of Charles Thomson, near which the old eleven- 
mile-stone is still standing, a little farther on turns short to the right 
immediately at the Lower Merion Baptist church. Continuing north- 
westward, it passes the old Green-Tree tavern, at the corner of the Spring 
Mill Road, and, finally, after a somewhat steep descent, approaches the 
Gulf Hills in the neighborhood of Rebel Hill. It is probable that the 
“picket guard” mentioned by Elizabeth Drinker was stationed at this 
point, as skirmishes are known to have occurred here, and ancient trees 
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in the vicinity have marks upon them said to have been made by cannon- 
balls striking them at the time such skirmishes took place. Cannon-balls 
have been turned up by the plough not far from this point. The route 
continues through “ The Gult” where an old mill is still standing, which 
has a date upon it antecedent to the Revolution, and, passing the old 
“ Bird in Hand” tavern (many years since changed into a dwelling-house), 
proceeds via the King of Prussia to Valley Forge. 

James Vaux, whom Elizabeth Drinker mentions as having come over 
the river to meet them at Valley Forge, lived on the opposite side of the 
Schuylkill on a large plantation then known as “ Vaux Hill,” but which 
is now owned in the Wetherill family and called Fatland Farm. He was 
an Englishman and a member of the Society of Friends, but favdred the 
cause of the colonies. The “large bridge over the Schuylkill just by his 
house,” referred to in the diary, was “Sullivan’s bridge,” built at the 
time the American army was encamped at Valley Forge. It was at this 
— that the army crossed the Schuylkill after the encampment was 

roken up. The site of the eastern end of Sullivan’s bridge is marked 
on the Fatland Farm with a red sandstone monument, standing out of 
the ground three feet and nine inches. It appears to have originally 
been seventeen inches broad, but is now broken and narrower at the top. 
Upon it is inscribed “1778—Sullivan’s Bridge.” The date is partially 
obliterated and the inscription rather rudely done. The stone bears the 
marks of having been there a long time, and shows the effects of abuse 
and wear. 

A relative of the writer records in her diary, under date of 9 Mo. 10, 
1786, the circumstances of a visit she made to James Vaux, in which 
she states that in strolling over his plantation she “saw some remains of 
a bridge built over this river in the war which they vainly thought could 
bear many a blast, however one severe frost carried it quite away.” 

After the army crossed the river it encamped on James Vaux’s plan- 
tation, which it devastated, destroying the crops, pulling down the 
fences, and cutting down the trees. 

Washington spent a night in the mansion-house with the owner, and 
left only twelve hours in advance of the arrival of the British commander 
Howe, who lodged there the following night. When Howe was informed 
that Washington had preceded him, he expressed great disappointment 
that he had not been aware of it in time to make an effort to ——— _ 


SmitH BiBLE ReEcorpDs.—Joseph Smith and Phebe Chester was mar- 
ried in the year of our Lord 1771 it being the first day of the year & 
the 3 day of the week. 

Isaac Smith was Born the 19th Day of January 1772. 

Samuel Smith was Born the 6th Nov. 1778. 

Martha Smith was Born the 16th Day of March 1776. 

Joseph Smith was Born the 3d Jan. 177 [8?]. 

Nickson (7) Smith was Born the 21 Day of June 178 [17]. 

William Smith was Born 4th day of Sept. 1783. 

Phebe Smith was Born 2. Day Oct. 1785. 

Chester Smith was Born the 28th of Jan. 1788. 

Phebe Smith Died the 29th Day Jan. 1790. 


Tue “InpraAna” LAND Company.—By the treaty made at Fort Stan- 
wix, 3d November, 1768, by the chiefs and sachems of the Six United 
Nations of Indians, William Trent and others, in consideration of the 
losses which by the depredations of the Shawnese, Delawares, and Hu- 
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rons they had sustained in the year 1768, were granted a large tract of 
land in what is now West Virginia. Its bounds were: “ Beginning at 
the Southerly side of the mouth of the Little Kanawha Creek where it 
empties itself into the River Ohio, and running thence southeast to the 
Laurel Hills, thence along the Laurel Hills until it strikes the River 
Monongahela, down the stream of said river according to the several 
courses thereof to the southern boundary line of the Province of Penn- 
sylvania, thence westerly along the said course of said boundary line as 
far as the same shall extend, and from thence by the same course to 
the River Ohio, thence down said river according to the several courses 
thereof to the place of beginning.” 

In January of 1776 the proprietors of this tract of land, with the 
number of shares each was entitled to at £1 per share, were: William 
Trent, 7147; Robert Callender, 8651; David Franks, 5730; Joseph 
Simon, 4822; Levy Andrew Levy, 3097; William Trent e¢ a/. in right 
of Philip Boyle, 784; Thomas Smallman and George Crogan, 1548; 
John Baynton’s Extrs., 8530; Samuel Wharton, 16,628 ; George Morgan, 
5400; Samuel Wharton, trustee John Welsh, 3000; Edward Moran, 
Evan Shelby, and Samuel Postlethwaite, 1215; John Gibson, 1692; Ed- 
ward Cole, 1208; Dennis Cogan, 480; William Thompson, 306; Rich- 
ard Neave, 352; James Dundas, 352; John Ormsby, 1780; William 
Edgar, 546; William Franklin, 5399; Joseph Galloway, 1125; Thomas 
Wharton, 1125. 

At a meeting of the proprietors held at the Indian Queen Tavern in 
Philadelphia, 20th March, 1776, the following officers of the company 
were elected: Joseph Galloway, President, and Thomas Wharton, Vice- 
President, and George Morgan appointed Secretary of the Land Office 
and Receiver-General, and Robert Lettis Hooper, Jr., Surveyor-General. 

WILLIAM FISHER LEWIS. 


THE RECORDS OF THE CHURCH AT SWEDESBOROUGH, N. J., contain 
the following entry, in the handwriting of the Rev. Nicholas Collin: 

“The Year 1778. The usual Vestry meeting on the 3d day of Easter 
could not be observed because of the general distraction produced by the 
war. Militia and continental troops on one side, vot refugees with 
British on the other were frequently skirmishing, and both almost 
equally distressing the country Plundering, marauding, imprisoning, 
and burning houses with other horrid excesses were frequent from the 
beginning of Spring ’till July, when the British army evacuated Phila- 
delphia. In the morning of Easter Sunday a man who had traded with 
the British, was tied to a pine near the burying-ground, and cruelly 
whipped, He died after a short time. On the 4 day of April, some 
hundred of English Marines and refugees came to Swedesborough early 
in the morning to suprise the militia. Being disappointed they burnt 
the Schoolhouse, alledging for a reason that some royal subjects had 
been imprisoned therein some weeks before.” 


MANoR OF PeRKASIE.—The Manor of Perkasie, or Perkasea, was a 
tract of 10,000 acres of land, lying within the limits of Hilltown and 
Rockhill townships, Bucks County, granted by William Penn to Samuel 
Carpenter, Edward Penington, and Isaac Norris, by letters patent bear- 
ing date of 25th October, 1701. In 1735, the three grantees conveyed 
the tract to John Penn the first, when it became known by the name 
of “John Penn’s Manor of Perkasea in the County of Bucks.” In 
July, of 1759, Thomas Penn donated one-fourth of the estate to the 
University of Pennsylvania. r. 
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Mary Becket (PENNA. MaG., Vol. X. p. 484.) —During my investi- 
gation of the origin of Mary Becket (afterwards Mary Bowne), an in- 
mate of the family of Phineas Pemberton, I found that much reliance 
was placed, by those who asserted her claims to rank and wealth, upon 
the legend of a letter, said to have been written by-or to some member 
of the Pemberton family, in which she was styled “The Lady.” May 
not the ae addressed to James Harrison, or some other letter 
relating to Mrs. Penn’s affairs, account for the mistake? Harrison, the 
father-in-law of Pemberton, was also Wm. Penn’s Steward. It would 
be very natural for a person with a preconceived idea of Mary Becket’s 
social importance and knowing nothing of her age, upon finding such a 
letter, to apply the title to her. 

“‘My friend James Harrison I understand thou art about building for 
the Lady. I recomend the bearer to thee, as one that I have employed 
in my owne concernes, & found him ingenious, & to follow his work, 
and if thou hast occasion for him, I doubt not, but he will answer ex- 
pectation. This is what offers at present, from 

“Thy friend, 


“Tho. Holme. 
“oP 1 = G7” 
(Addressed) “To James Harrison 


These” 
(Endorsed) “Tho Holm about 


Ladys building” 
(And also) “ Thomas Holme 
1 mo. 22. 1687.” 
I copy from the original. aie 


“Two Strings To A Bow.”—“ Deed 23 Nov. 1769. Robert Warren of 
Sussex County on Delaware Yeoman to Rees Meridith and John Mifflin 
of the City of Philadelphia Merchants for a Tract in the Broadkil 
Forrest of Sussex County on Delaware which was granted to S* Warren 
by Proprietary Warrant dated 24 day of May 1749 and surveyed in 
1756 at which time it was called ‘Two Strings to a Bow.’” 

Recorded Libre L. No 11 folio 59 Sussex on Delaware. 

Above mem: with papers of Henry Hill dec’. T.8, 
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Queries. 


ABRAHAM Woop.—Among the names of the relatives attached to the 
marriage certificate of Owen and Anne [Wood] Owen, Penna. Maa., 
Vol. XIV. p. 100, is Abraham Wood, of Darby, Pa. Who did he 
marry, and what are the names of his childten? J. W. 


Henry FAMILY OF CHESTER County, PENNA.—Robert and Mary 
Ann Henry immigrated to Pennsylvania and settled in Chester County 
in 1722. A son, Robert, married Sarah Davis or Davison, of Chester 
County, and about 1760 removed to Virginia with his family. Informa- 
tion relating to his descendants is requested. Ep. PENNA. Maa. 


First MANUFACTURER OF RIFLES IN PENNSYLVANIA.—Who was 
the first manufacturer of rifles in the province of Pennsylvania ? 
Carlisle, Pa. eo 


CALEB LowneEs.—This gentleman was living in Philadelphia, in 
1794. I am desirous to learn if he has any descendants and their 
address ? HowarpD EpwWARDs. 


PHILIP REDMOND married, October 10, 1773, Hannah Kimmons (Cum- 
mings,) in the Swedes’ Church, Philadelphia. I would be obliged for 
any information relating to the birth and origin of this individual and 
his death? Was he related to the family of Redmond, of Redmond 
Hall, in the County of Wexford, Ireland? J. J. LATTING. 

New York. 


How-StTaDLer FAmMILy.—Mary, daughter of Robert and Anne How, 
was born in London O. E. Feby. }$ 1731, and next day baptized in 
White Chapel Church. The latter end of the year 1732, her grand- 
parents Robert and Margaret Gilbert took her to Savannah, Georgia, 
and from thence in 1740 to Philadelphia. She was married to Jacob 
Stadler—date unknown. Information as to her descendants is requested. 

C. B. 


CoLONEL FREDERICK REDEGELT.—I have this person’s commission, 
signed by William Penn in London the “Sixteenth Day of the First 
month (call March) 170}” appointing him “Sey Master General of the 
aforesaid Province, during Fourteen Years,” and also testifying of his 
great skill and experience in discovering and working of mines and 
minerals as well as in other useful inventions. Who was Frederick 
Redegelt? Where can any notice of him be found? 

HowarD EDWARDs. 


“DoyLEsTOWN DEemocrRAT.”—The Doylestown Democrat was started 
about the year 1816 by Lewis Diffebach. His motto for the paper was: 


“Here shall the Press the People’s Rights maintain, 
Unawed by Influence and unbribed by gain.” 


It was supposed by some persons that he was the author of the coup- 
let, and that originally it consisted of four lines. Who was the author? 
Did the motto consist of more than two lines, and if so what are they? 

EASTON, Pa. B. F. F 














Book Notices. 


Book Rotices, 


A UNIQuE EprHRATA Print.—The Christian Culture of Lancaster, 
Pa., announces the discovery of a hitherto unknown Ephrata publica- 
tion entitled Ernstliche | Esweckungs-Stimm | In ein Lied verfasset | 
Uber den so lang gestandenen und grossen | COMETEN | Welcher sichim 
X Monat des Jahrs 1743 | das erste mal sehen liess | und 10 Wochen lang 
gestanden. | Von einem Freund zugesandt, | Und, | auf dessen Begeh- 
ren, | Zum Druck beférdert. | Zu Ephrata, MDCCXLV. It is a 16mo 
of 16 pages, printed on the old hand-made paper and from the peculiar 
type so familiar to Ephrata collectors, The preface states that the hymn 
is printed unknown to the author, at the request of a friend, and because 
such calls to repentance are very much needed in those times. The hymn 
itself consists of only sixteen seven-lined stanzas, which are preceded 
by a prologue of five pages and followed by an epilogue of two pages. 
The latter is a characteristic homily, full of the peculiar Ephrata the- 
ology, closing with the prayer, ‘“‘ Therefore O Heaven, condescend to us, 
and thaw out what has been frozen so hard by the hellish cold and mid- 
night darkness!” etc. The comet referred to was that discovered by 
Klinkenberg in September of 1743. 


A History oF DEER PARK IN ORANGE County, NEw York. By 
Peter E. Gumaer. 8vo, 204 pp. Port Jervis, 1890. 

Mr. W. H. Nearpass, Corresponding Secretary of the Minisink Valley 
Historical Society at Port Jervis, N. Y., sends us a copy of this little 
book, so full of valuable records of the events which transpired in this 
valley from its first settlement. In addition to this it will interest gene- 
alogists, for it gives a list of the first settlers, from whence they came, 
and who are their descendants, The work is illustrated with a portrait 
of the author and a cut of the house in which he lived, and is neatly 

rinted on good paper, and bound in cloth. The Society was organized 
in 1889, but it has already oe gengs a substantial public service in the 
publication of this book, which we hope will meet with a full apprecia- 
tion by a ready sale. Price, $1. 


THE OLD YorK ROAD AND ITs AssocraTions.—During the present 
summer Mrs. Ann de B. Mears will publish her history of this well- 
known highway, for which she has been collecting material for some 
years. It is to be copiously illustrated, and will prove of interest to all 
who are interested in the local history of old Philadelphia County. A 
list of the early landholders comprises, among others, the names of Toby 
Leech and descendants, George Shoemaker, John Russel, Samuel Car- 

enter, Thomas Griffith, Thomas Godfrey, Samuel Richardson, Griffith 
ey Thomas and John Roberts, Anthony Morris, and the Logans. 


CLEVELAND GENEALOGY.—Mr. Edmund J. Cleveland, 278 Farming- 
ton Avenue, Hartford, Conn., offers for sale the complete records of the 
Cleveland family. They are bound in volumes, including some 2500 
pages of manuscript, with 45 engravings. 
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